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CnRISTENnDOM 


Votume VIII _ WINTER, 1943 NuMBER I 


A PRAYER 
For Our Fellow-Christians in All Lands 


and Whose purpose for the whole world Thou hast made 

manifest in Christ, we commend to Thy loving Providence 
our brethren in every land, who are bound with us in the bonds of a 
common faith. Comfort such as are in any distress, and multiply Thy 
mercy to any who know hardship by reason of their faith in Christ. 
Though our nations are at war, suffer us not to forget that we are still 
members with them of one household of faith. Where doors are closed 
against the outreach of our hands in ministries of friendship, keep 
open the highways of the spirit on which we journey with them 
toward the City of God. Even when we can send no word to them, 
do Thou send Thy Word to their waiting hearts, and let that Word 
break down every wall of partition between them and us. 

Let Thy peace live everywhere within the Church of Christ, that 
while the nations struggle for a just and righteous peace, Thy Church 
may hold fast the unity of the spirit in Christ, and when war ends, 
join hands the world around to rebuild the waste places, to lay the 
foundations of peace for many generations, and to restore paths for 
the feet of the messengers of Christ. In His Name, Amen. 


() GOD, Whose love enfolds all families and nations of men, 


This Prayer was widely used in Services of Worship 
on October 4, 1942, | 
designated as World-wide Communion Sunday 


WHAT IS CHRISTENDOM? 
By D. T. NILES 


Y “HIS is not an academic thesis on the subject of Christendom. 

It is rather a personal statement based on some of the features 

of the “older churches” in the West which specially im- 
pressed me during my visits both to Europe and North America 
following the Madras Conference of 1938. And I have specifically 
chosen to mention mainly those features of the church in the West 
which seem to me to have immediate relevance and relation to our 
own problems as ‘‘younger churches” and to our place in the Church 
Universal. 


I 


The Identity of the Church and the Nation. Israel was both a church and 
a nation and it sought to express this fact in terms of a theocracy. 
To the extent that the Christian Community is the ‘“‘New Israel of 
God,”’ it too is therefore both a church and a nation; and within the 
life of this Community there has never been absent the theocratic 
strain. The classical expression of this in the West was the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

But even when the hard lines that defined this Empire grew dim, 
and its boundaries were dissolved by the successful claim of national 
and racial groups to be free, the original theocratic impulse still held 
all this national differentiation within a common framework. In a 
valid sense the people of Europe belonged to one Community which 
owed allegiance to Christian insights and was willing to be judged by 
Christian standards. 

One of the differentiating marks between the “older? and 
“younger” churches is the degree to which this is still true. (Were the 
difference between the older and younger only a difference of age, it 
would be a difference without significance.) A variety of evidence 
still witnesses to this identity of church and nation, but varies strik- 
ingly in quality from nation to nation. In Basle, Switzerland, the 
citizens of the town are reckoned to be members of the church unless 
they specifically withdraw from it. In Geneva, Switzerland, there - 
still persists the influence of Calvin’s administration. The Puritan 
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tradition shows its power even in the matter of clothes. In Sweden 
and in Scotland the church is claimed and claims to be a folk church. 
In Britain many Bishops of the church are Lords of the Realm. In 
the United States of America practically every citizen is said to 
go to church on Easter Sunday. The Vatican in Rome is also a 
state. 

As I have said already, these evidences are of unequal significance. 
Perhaps they only witness to the remnant of a situation which is 
passing away. And yet precisely on that account it is important to 
ask what the problems are which are attendant on the present re- 
lationship of church and nation. 

1. Since to a large extent in many of the Western countries to-day 
the church ts no more identical with the nation, the church faces with re- 
spect to the people the task of essential evangelism. It is unrealistic to 
treat as backsliders those who are really non-Christians. It is inade- 
quate to seek to “‘church”’ people who need first of all to be won to 
Christ. It is ineffective to conceive the church’s program as one 
which is inclusive of all life’s interests when the man outside has still 
to be convinced that the church itself is one of life’s legitimate con- 
cerns. 

2. Since to some extent in many of the Western countries the church 
as still identical with the nation, there is a constant temptation for the 
church to echo the judgments of the nation rather than those of God. 
Of special significance in this connection was a statement of the 
Bishop of Gloucester to the effect that the German Christians were 
much nearer the point of view of the Church of England than the 
Confessional Christians in Germany. Neither is it irrelevant to refer 
to the fact that in the United States of America Christian pacifism 
has been exploited in various pulpits so as to afford a base for political 
isolationism. 

In large measure the present situation in the West seems to be the 
result, on the one hand, of so exploiting the identity of the church and 
the nation as to adulterate the church’s witness, and, on the other 
hand, of so denying this identity as to shatter the common framework 
within which the nations of Europe formerly fought and resolved 
their conflicts. 

Two types of answers are still being given to this problem. ‘The one 
is in terms of a revived Christendom, of a state of affairs in which the 
nation is also ‘‘a Christian society.” The other type of answer is in 
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terms of an evangelizing church without any inconvenient alliance 
with the nation as such. 

The thesis underlying the first type of answer is that the church 
must strive again to win the peoples of Europe to an allegiance to 
those moral standards which alone ensure a basis of common living, 
and that this can be done best under the aegis of the church. But the 
difficulty of this answer is whether theologically it is right to call a 
society Christian simply because it is moral, and whether historically 
it is possible to envisage a society under the aegis of the church which 
does not in time become priest-ridden. Roman Catholic Spain and 
Hindu India are examples each in its own way of what happens when 
the forms of common life fall within the jurisdiction of organized 
religion. 

Besides is not our present need the revival of Community not 
merely in Europe but the acceptance of all the world as belonging to 
one Community? For is it not partly because Community in Europe, 
even though rooted in Christianity, denied World-Community that 
we are in our present plight? As an example of this denial one may 
mention the convention about aerial bombing agreed to in one of the 
disarmament conferences which forbade it except in “‘outlying re- 
gions.” 


II 


The Freedom of the Church from the Nation. What of the future? 

Why not then cease speaking about a “‘Christian society,” but seek 
rather to win world loyalty to common moral values taught by the 
great religions of the world? In the task of establishing a common 
framework of reference for community living, all the great religions 
of the world are allies. But can Christianity accept as allies the re- 
ligions of National Socialism and Bolshevist Communism? No; and 
in claiming the great religions of the world as allies, Christianity 
should therefore make a distinction between pre-Christian faith and 
post-Christian faithlessness. 

Were this position granted, it would then be easy to see the signi- 
ficance of the second type of answer to the question of the relationship 
between the church and nation — an answer which merely claims 
the right of the church to be free to fulfil its evangelistic task. 

In this task the church has no ally. Every alliance is a weakness 
including alliance with the nation. The struggle to achieve and wae 
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tain this freedom on the part of many churches and of groups within 
many churches is one of the stirring facts of the life of the church 
today. As examples of this struggle in its various phases one may 
mention the church-state conflict in Germany, the sentiment for 
disestablishment in Britain, the controversy in the United States over 
the ‘Taylor appointment to the Vatican, the refusal of many church 
leaders in practically every country to use the pulpit to help in the 
recruitment of soldiers, and the determination of church groups 
everywhere to maintain the Christian fellowship in the midst of 
tensions within and between nations. 


III 


The Possibility of the Church within the Nation. But though it is pos- 
sible, and I think necessary, to work to establish a common frame- 
work of reference for life in a World Community in terms of the moral 
insights and standards which are shared by the great religions of the 
world; we must not lose sight of the fact that, to the extent to which 
in any country its standards of common living are derived from and 
rooted in Christian teaching, to that extent the hand of the evangelist 
is strengthened. His task in many ways becomes one of uncovering 
and proclaiming the ground of such a people’s culture and civiliza- 
tion. The appeal of the Volks Kirche movement in Sweden is evidence 
of this fact. 

I have often felt that it was right to speak of the civilization of the 
West as Christian not because the public virtues of its people were 
more Christian than those of people in non-Christian lands, but 
because those public virtues were rooted in Christian teaching and 
therefore afforded a natural point of contact for the Christian evan- 
gelist. 

And yet, it must be remembered that it is this very element of 
Christianity in the civilization of the West which by its diffuseness 
has made the task of evangelism harder — since it has made people 
believe that it was enough to be Christian, in such a general way that 
it was not necessary to become Christian by giving specific loyalty to 
Jesus as Lord. “There is no norm for the Christian faith,” said a pro- 
fessor of religion in the United States to me. “All that is necessary is 
for us to live within the Christian tradition.” 

It is this double result of a civilization being Christian in that it 
makes evangelism both harder and easier, which gives point to the 
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contention that it is not enough for the church either simply to be 
free from or to be identified with the nation. What is necessary seems 
to be such a relationship between the church and the nation as to — 
make possible the prosecution of its evangelistic task by the church 
without interference or opposition by the state, even when evangelism 
includes criticism of the forms of life of the nation and of the manner 
of rule of the state. 

Such a relationship, it seems to me, will become possible only when 
the framework of national life is consciously derived from Christian 
teaching. For apart from such a consciousness there can be no desire 
on the part of the nation, and of the state which represents the nation, 
either that, on the one hand, the church should progressively include 
all the nation, or, on the other, that the church should be free to be 
the church within the nation. In other words there can be no fofal 
possibility for the church within the nation except as the framework of 
national life is not merely Christian in quality but also Christian in 
allegiance. The situation of the church in Japan, India, Ceylon, 
Persia, etc., is sufficient evidence of this. 


IV 


The Existence of the Church above the Nation. Basic to our whole dis- 
cussion so far has been the assumption that whatever may be the 
relationship between the church and the nation, the church is never 
a product of the nation. It is not and never can be a national institu- 
tion. It is in every country a politeuma — a colony — of heaven. 

The church, therefore, can never cease to be a centre of disturbance 
within the nation, for by its very nature the church is a challenge to 
the ultimacy of national interests and even of the existence of the 
nation itself. As the Biblical myth of Babel asserts, nationhood is both 
God’s command and God’s punishment; and therefore, while it is 
true that all nations are asked to bring their national gifts into God’s 
Kingdom, this purpose of God for the nations is in itself no guarantee 
of the survival of any nation in the midst of the conflict of life. 

In its witness to the nation, therefore, the church has always to 
remain above it, and speak and act from God’s perspective to the 
extent that that perspective has been vouchsafed to the church. Such 
a witness may lead the church into the position of the unpatriotic 
position of Jeremiah, the anti-culturalism of Amos, the international- 
ism of the book of Jonah, the religious nationalism of Elijah, the 
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irresponsibility for the world’s affairs of the first apostles: and yet it 
remains and must remain in every case a witness to the church’s first 
responsibility to seek the Kingdom of God. 
- Itis a ground for great rejoicing and thankfulness that in the midst 
_ of the terrific tensions of today there are a faithful few in the churches 
of all lands who are seeking to maintain such a witness, who bear with 
unflinching face and intrepid heart accusations levelled against 
them, often by their own brethren in the church, — accusations of 
being unpatriotic because like Jeremiah they prophecy of God’s 
punishment, or of being revolutionary because like Amos they link 
the dominant culture with social injustice, or of being unmindful of 
national concerns because like the writer of the book of Jonah they 
proclaim God’s love as brooding over all, or of being unloving be- 
cause like Elijah they engage in open conflict, or of being irresponsi- 
ble because like the first disciples they seek to live by anticipation in 
the Kingdom of love. 

The Kingdom of God is always yet to come, but still it is always 
coming. The Reign of God is constantly maintained. Thanks be to 
God for those who truly witness to that reign. 


BURLINGAME 
PU3LIG LIBRARY, 


DEFINITION OF THE FIELD OF THE 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
By JOHN H. MacCRACKEN 


HE constitution for the proposed World Council of 
Churches, already officially ratified by seventy-seven church 
organizations, defines the functions of the World Council as: 


(1) to carry on the work of the two world movements for Faith and 
Order and for Life and Work; 

(2) to facilitate common action by the churches; 

(3) to promote co-operation in study; 

(4) to promote the growth of ecumenical consciousness in the mem- 
bers of all churches; 

(5) to establish relations with denominational federations of world- 
wide scope, and with other ecclesiastical movements; 

(6) to call work conferences on specific subjects as occasion may 
require, such conferences being empowered to publish their own 
findings. The Constitution also provides under Section IV, Authority: 


The World Council shall offer counsel and provide opportunity of united action 
in matters of common interest. 


It may take action on behalf of constituent churches in such matters as one or 
more of them may commit to it. 


It shall have authority to call regional and world conferences on specific subjects 
as occasion may require. 


The World Council shall not legislate for the churches nor shall it act for them 


in any matter except as indicated above, or as may hereafter be specified by the 
constituent churches. 


It is evident that the first type of common action which the con- 
stitution contemplates is the offering of counsel. The second type, the 
creation of opportunity for united action in matters of common 
interest, would seem to imply something in the way of action that 
would go beyond the passing of resolutions. Would its limit perhaps 
be ban or boycott, or would it stop at propaganda? 

If the war had not intervened, the first Assembly would already 
have convened, and plans would have been made for carrying on the 
work of Faith and Order and Life and Work along lines of existing 
interests and natural development of those interests. These include 
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the nature and function of the church, the organic unification of its 
existing structures, liturgy and worship and ‘“‘the communion of the 
saints,” as well as the wide range of Christian ethical concourse 
discussed at Oxford. 

The delay occasioned by the war, and the world revolution thereby 
precipitated, warn us that it is to be a new world in which we are to 
dwell after the war, new not only in the sphere of political action, but 
new in the realm of moral and religious thought. It would seem wise, 
therefore, to utilize the present interlude to clarify our thought par- 
ticularly as to the ‘“‘“common action of the churches” which a World 
Council is to facilitate. 

There has been little public discussion so far as to how the field 
either for advice or for opportunity of action shall be selected or de- 
termined. No limit on selection is placed by the Constitution except 
that they must be matters of ‘“‘common interest’? to the churches. 
Apparently, therefore, a manifesto on any subject which happens to 
command the current interest of the assembly or a majority thereof 
will be in order, and opportunity may be set up for churches to par- 
ticipate in joint action for any good end. There is no suggestion of the 
tools or devices appropriate for use in such joint action. 

Is it possible by discussion in advance to clarify our ideas, at least 
as to the principles which should govern such a Council in the selec- 
tion of new subjects to be given preference on the Council’s agenda? 

The churches concerned have grown accustomed in their own 
procedures to a system by which issues ordinarily are sifted in local 
and subordinate judicatories before reaching the higher judicatories; 
so that as in the case of our civil courts, the issues come to the higher 
judicatory accompanied by observations and comments which reflect 
local or class knowledge or interest. No provision has been made for 
any such sifting process preliminary to the World Council. It is ap- 
parently not necessary that a subject be proposed officially by any 
constituent church or by any commission of the Council itself. Nor is 
there any restriction to matters of religion or morals. It would be 
difficult indeed to name any field which could not maintain its right 
to a place under the sweeping title of Life and Work. The boundaries 
exceed even the broad limits of the Stoics, nzhzl humanum mihi alienum, 
and approach the universality of the second commandment, “any- 
thing that is in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters 


under the earth.” 
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Imagine yourself, then, appointed a member of the Council’s 
committee on program, or resolutions, or procedure, or whatever 
may be the name of the group that is to be charged with the respon- 
sibility of preparing an agenda. Suppose yourself confronted with 
twenty or thirty questions, each sponsored by some member or mem- 
bers of the Assembly. By what rules or principles would you deter- 
mine which should be submitted to the assembly for discussion and in 
what order and under what restrictions of time? 

Simply to indicate the major types of issues which may emerge and 
without any implication that any or all of the questions might actu- 
ally be submitted, let us assume that the list before you included the 
following: 


(1) Spiritual foundations for a world economic and political order. 

(2) The supremacy of love as an instrument for dealing with evil. 

(3) Crime, punishment and retribution in the light of the Cross. 

(4) The church — “a divinely created fellowship bridging the gulfs of class, nation 
and race.” 

(5) Religious freedom (a) within a given state (b) international right of propa- 
ganda. 

(6) Separation of church and state. 

(7) The state conceived as an organism with religious functions and capacities. 
(8) Tax support vs. voluntary contributions for churches. 

(9) Respective spheres of church and state in education and relations to youth. 
(10) Source of authority in church administration. 

(11) How churches may live in mutual respect and amity. 

(12) Relations of the World Council and the Roman Catholic Church (polemic, 
fraternal, armed neutrality?). 

(13) Mediating agencies between the constituent churches and the World Council 
— national (Federal Council, British Council, etc.), and international (Alliance of 
Reformed Churches, Baptist World Alliance, Lutheran World Convention, etc.) : 
their powers and functions. 

(14) Shall the World Council create its own agencies for common action or allocate 
all specific tasks to existing agencies — limiting itself to unification and co-ordi- 
nation? 

(15) What qualifications for membership in the World Council shall be required 
of churches? 

(16) The church’s function in war. 

(17) The church’s role in shaping the terms of peace. 

(18) Joint foreign missionary enterprises. 

(19) Relations of foreign mission boards and national churches created and nur- 
tured by them. . 
(20) Prohibition and the opium traffic. 

(21) Independence for India. 
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(22) Political Status of the Dutch East. Indies. 

(23) The rights and obligations of private property. 

(24) Extension of the labor union principle to church workers. 

(25) What is a living wage for ministers’ families? 

(26) The recruitment of pastors and preachers. 

(27) Church schools of theology vs. university schools of theology. 

(28) Garb and professional title (“reverend,” “brother,” etc.) for church officials. 
(29) Professional ethics and educational standards fixed by secular law for clergy. 
(30) Utilization of women and of professional experts in health, music, architec- 
ture, education, etc., in the service of the church. 


Which of these, or what others, would you select as proper and 
profitable subjects for discussion and common action? 

What principles of selection would you enumerate to justify your 
choice? 

What rules of procedure would your experience suggest to simplify 
the task for the next assembly’s committee on agenda? 

CHRISTENDOM has sought answers to these three questions from six 
representative leaders of American ecumenical thought and presents 
their answers herewith in the hope of opening widespread discussion 
of an important issue. 


Comment on Dr. MacCracken’s Paper 
I 


The appreciation of a very large circle of churchmen is due Dr. 
MacCracken for bringing to our attention the question of the defini- 
tion of the field of the World Council of Churches. The functions of 
the World Council have been set forth and seem to be satisfactory to 
the seventy-seven church bodies which have officially ratified. These 
functions are clear and comprehensive. They are set forth in the form 
of principles. They are not detailed. Indications of methods have not 
been attempted in most areas involved. We are being reminded by 
Dr. MacCracken that ecumenical thinking should move forward 
even though official action is impossible because of the war. He calls 
attention to the problem of the criteria to be followed in determining 
matters for consideration by the World Council. He asks the method 
by which an actual agenda shall be determined. 

In beginning, let me say that a few years hence it may be plainly 
providential to us that the World Council was in the process of forma- 
tion and had made substantial progress before the present global war 
deluged the world. If these beginnings are carefully retained and 
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developed, even under great handicap, it may be that under God we 
shall find our way much faster and farther than we now suspect when 
the war is over. In the new world to follow, moral and religious 
thought is likely going to change along with other areas of lite: The 
new world will stand in vastly greater need than before of a channel 
through which to clear the judgment and the plans of the church. 
Without such a channel for the pooling of the church’s best wisdom, 
it is possible that the smaller units or denominations will lack the 
vision, the understanding and the inter-relation necessary to enable 
them to function effectively. 

Our attention is called by Dr. MacCracken to the practice, fol- 
lowed by many of our church bodies, of starting discussion in the 
local groups and allowing it to move through a gradation of courts 
or bodies until it has reached the top. He raises the question whether 
such procedure is desirable and possible in the World Council. It 
would seem to me that denominational groups in the various coun- 
tries would furnish us with good opportunity for securing the observa- 
tions and comments of the local or class interests on any given point. 
These units could either initiate subjects for the consideration of the 
Council, or they could receive from the Council suggestions for con- 
sideration, reporting to the Council from time to time. It is altogether 
likely that the interest in more important topics will be manifested in 
the constituent churches since the leaders of the Council are also, for 
the most part, leaders in their several denominations. 

As to subject matter for such discussion, it does not seem to me that 
the Council should be confined to matters of religion and morals, 
narrowly understood. It would be wise, on the other hand, if in its 
effort at counsel in the critical days ahead, it does not encompass too 
much territory and enter fields where it cannot speak with expert 
knowledge or with authority. Political discussions seem especially 
prone to result in division and confusion. We must recognize, how- 
ever, the great social issues involved and the duty of the church to 
discover and proclaim Christian principles for the guidance of world 
leaders. 

The winning of the peace will deserve large attention at the hands 
of the World Council. The peace will not be represented chiefly in a 
treaty to be drawn and signed by a small number of statesmen and 
military leaders at the close of the war. It is to be fervently hoped that 
Christian men will be present on that occasion, but peace will be in 
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the process of making for years to come. In that process, the leader- 
ship of the church, wisely and unitedly exercised, will be essential. 
Aside from actual and active assistance in those areas, it will rest upon 
the churches through such a channel as the Council affords to pro- 
vide the spiritual dynamic to bring the ideals of brotherhood and 
good will into realization. 

In response to Dr. MacCracken’s eighth and ninth questions, I 
should be disposed to be guided in determining the agenda by the 
common interest and the united judgment of the leaders who would 
be representatives of the churches in various parts of the world as the 
various problems are faced. ‘The principles upon which the Council 
is organized seem to furnish both the freedom and the restraint neces- 
sary in arriving at a conclusion of subject material to be considered. 
Surely, the days to come will not leave us with empty hands in that 
regard. Dr. MacCracken’s list clearly indicates how many and how 
weighty problems await the churches and once again they can come 
together for fellowship, prayer and discussion. Nor will it end in dis- 
cussion. It will be a time for common action on many matters of first- 
rate concern to the world and to the Kingdom of God. 

Joun R. CunNINGHAM 


II 


I am greatly interested in the suggestions of Dr. John H. Mac- 
Cracken for the consideration of the World Council of Churches. 
Before commenting on the suggestions there are some matters of 
general consideration on my mind and heart. As I write Iam on my 
way to an important religious conference in Mexico. A few days ago 
the Roman Catholic Church held in Washington an Inter-American 
Conference stressing the importance of the church’s task in the hemi- 
spheric solidarity of the Western World. ‘That naturally raises a ques- 
tion as to the relationship of the Protestant groups in Latin America 
to the proposed World Council and to the North American Protes- 
tant Churches. 

Obviously the most important task before North American Prot- 
estantism is the setting of our own house in order by a possible 
merger of, or a closer relationship between, such co-operative agen- 
cies as the Federal Council, the International Council of Religious 
Education, the Foreign Missions Conference, and the Home Mis- 
sions Council. That is our first responsibility. 
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But immediately these further questions arise: 

(1) Should the new organization be a North American Council, 
with Canadian membership, and membership of Mexican and 
Cuban Churches? Can it be? 

(2) Should there be a United States Council, a Canadian Council, 
a Mexican Council, a Cuban Council, all affiliated in a North 
American Council? 

(3) Should either Council be related directly as a Council to the 
World Council, or must the World Council be composed of delegates 
of separate co-operating denominations? 

These structural questions are of primary importance because any 
one can see that the outcome of this war may bring greater impor- 
tance to continental problems. Certainly Hitler is seeking a co-ordi- 
nation of interests in Continental Europe. If the Allies should win 
Great Britain will find her relationship to Continental Europe of 
absolutely primary importance. I am not at all sure but that the 
necessity of a joint re-creation of Europe by Great Britain and Russia 
may focus attention of British opinion, including that of the churches, 
on the European problem. I know this is a global war, and we are 
greatly concerned with some form of international political order, 
but we may face all world problems as regional or continental prob- 
lems. There are principles of world-wide application we must discuss. 
We may find it necessary to face some problems of a more limited 
character, and so we must provide in our thinking for enough flexi- 
bility in our structural organization to face what the churches ought 
to face. 

Without, therefore, taking up the separate suggestions of Dr. 
MacCracken, I think some of them should be considered by a World 
Council, and I think some of them clearly belong to regional Coun- 
cils. The Roman Catholic Church is, in a sense, inflexible and is 
certainly world-wide. But, in another sense, it is flexible and North 
American problems are faced by a North American Church, which 
can aid only remotely in the solution of Polish or Italian problems. 
With an authoritative, functioning international political control, 
such questions need not arise, but it is still a question as to how much 
sovereignty a nation will surrender, even after this war, to an inter- 
national order. 

Spiritual foundations for a world order, the supremacy of love, a 
growing unity among the churches, the separation of church and 
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state, joint missionary enterprises, and the relationship to the Roman 
Catholic Church should be considered in the meetings of a World 
Council. The freedom of India, the political status of the Dutch East 
Indies, the relationship of the church to labor unions, the living 
wages of ministers, the ecclesiastical titles — even the rights of pri- 
vate property — might conceivably be considered best in regional 
Councils. To be idealistic, and, at the same time realistic, we need 
to give a lot of thinking to structural organization. 
Ivan LEE Hoit 


III 


What shall be the agenda of the initial meeting of the Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches? On what principles shall the items 
for it be selected? 

Obviously because of the very nature of the World Council of 
Churches and of this first meeting of the Assembly certain questions 
must inevitably find a place on it. Among these are the next steps in 
organization, the secretariat, relations with other bodies with an 
ecumenical outreach, such as the International Missionary Council, 
and the continuation of the programs of Life and Work and Faith 
and Order. 

Clearly also various issues will emerge out of the contemporary 
world situation in which the Assembly will gather and from the 
nature of the Assembly itself. Presumably the Assembly will meet as 
soon after the cessation of hostilities as permission can be had from 
governmental authorities. Indeed, hostilities may not yet have ceased 
in all parts of the world. It will be the part of wisdom not to convene 
the Assembly until the overwhelming majority of the churches and 
nations involved can be represented. For example, if the war should 
end in Europe before it ends in the Pacific it would seem to be essen- 
tial to postpone the meeting until the churches of the Far East, in- 
cluding the Church of Christ in Japan, can send delegates. Other- 
wise the task of reconciliation in the Pacific will be made more difh- 
cult. So far as is feasible a// churches from all nations must have a 
voice in the first constituent Assembly. Otherwise decades may be 
required to bring into the ecumenical fellowship the Christians of 
large nations now at war. It may even be desirable first to bring to- 
gether an assembly which is avowedly preliminary in preparation 
for the first constituent Assembly of the World Council of Churches. 
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Among the issues arising out of the current situation which will 
inescapably present themselves to the initial Assembly, whether that 
Assembly be partial and preparatory or whether it be plenary, will 
be those arising from the war. No world gathering of Christians held 
at that time can be true to the genius of the Faith without giving 
major place on the agenda to the reconciliation of late enemies and 
the relief of physical suffering. Reconciliation will have to be ap- 
proached from more than one angle. Meeting together and joining 
in services of worship will do much to effect it, perhaps more than 
meeting in groups in which the issue is directly discussed. Yet room 
must be found, perhaps on the floor, perhaps in much smaller and 
less formal and more private gatherings, for the frank facing of points 
of friction and misunderstanding between the various nations. Much 
of the post-war relief will be administered by state officials through 
funds supplied by the victor governments. Yet the churches cannot 
ignore the problem and the question of what they shall do will be of 
major importance. A phase of relief which cannot be postponed and 
which the first Assembly will have to face will be that of assistance to 
those churches which will have suffered most severely from the war. 
Another issue will be full recognition and adequate voice for the 
churches of Asia. The nature of global war and the large part taken 
in the war by Asiatic peoples and the revolutionary changes ac- 
companying the war will demand that the gathering be more than 
Occidental in its outlook and program. 

In addition to the issues which will clearly be presented to the 
Assembly by the contemporary situation, others will almost certainly 
emerge from the climate of opinion among the churches at the time 
the Assembly meets. Presumably these will be voiced by convinced 
individuals before the Assembly convenes and will win a sufficiently 
wide response to necessitate finding a place for them in the agenda. 
One of them may even become the central theme of the gathering. 
That has been the history of several other ecumenical gatherings. 
Thus a few men of clear vision were responsible for focussing the 
attention of the Oxford meeting of Life and Work upon church, 
community, and state, and of the Madras meeting of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council upon the church. When once they were 
stated by their proponents, their urgent timeliness became so ap- 
parent that they carried the assent of the large majority. Moreover, © 
the agenda must be sufficiently flexible to make room for the freest 
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discussion of issues which claim the mind of the majority after the 
Assembly opens. Thus at the meeting of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation at Peking in 1922 some of the delegates were so in- 
sistent upon a frank facing of the relation of Christian students to war 
that room was wisely made for it. 

Not all the pressing issues can be faced, or at least faced fully, at the 
first Assembly. Provision will need to be made for commissions which 
will, over a series of years, give continuing study to specific problems 
which will eventuate in recommendations to the member churches. 
Room for the selection of the topics and the authorization of the 
topics will need to be found on the agenda. 

KENNETH S. LATOURETTE 


IV 


As a hypothetical member of a committee on program, serving the 
World Council of Churches, I find myself keenly interested in the 
subjects which Dr. MacCracken proposes for the Council’s considera- 
tion. Not one of these subjects represents a rhetorical question which 
is answered in the asking, and before the Council shall have begun 
to do anything like its perfect work answers must be found for them 
all. 

But as a committeeman representing the American churches some 
of these subjects seem to me more urgent than others. Participation in 
the ecumenical movement, with attendance at the Oxford and Edin- 
burgh Conferences, has meant for most of us from this country a 
discipline in humility and a challenge to the imagination. We have 
realized how parochial much of our American Christianity is, in its 
denominational forms, and how local many of our church mores are. 
Our axioms and our manners in church matters are discovered to be 
quite as much corollaries of our American culture as a whole, as 
spiritual realities required by the nature of our Christianity. We have 
had to try to think and feel in the terms of religious experiences and 
church habits quite unlike our own. The best of our spokesmen have 
been conspicuously successful in such adventures in understanding 
and mutual interpretation of one type of Christianity and churchman- 
ship to another. For those immediately concerned this moral and intel- 
lectual discipline required by the ecumenical movement has been one 
of its sources of very real spiritual blessing; an education and a means 


of grace. 
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These things being so, it is doubly incumbent upon all Americans 
who are concerned for the cause represented by the World Council 
of Churches, to be willing to postpone on the agenda consideration 
of such questions as are characteristically American, or which admit 
in our case of answers so local that they could not be universalized. 

With the churches of the British Commonwealth of Nations we 
are, at present, the stewards of the whole ecumenical movement. In 
most of the countries of Europe the very idea of ecumenicity is pro- 
hibited by the conqueror, and in such countries as subscribe to his 
dogma the idea has been driven into the catacombs. We cannot 
expect in those countries that kind of public discussion by which, 
thus far, the whole idea of ecumenicity has been furthered and its 
issues Clarified. So far as our joint stewardship with England is con- 
cerned, the danger is that force of circumstances may compel Eng- 
land to go ahead with a radical courage which we shall lack, since 
our comparative security still allows us the luxury of interminable 
talk. We are all amazed and encouraged by pronouncements made 
and actual progress recorded in England in catholic and inter-church 
affairs. Much of this is due, as we fully realize, to the wise and bold 
leadership of the Archbishop of Canterbury. But if we lag behind our 
English friends in these matters, we shall have forfeited the moral 
right, which we ought to share with them, of being leaders in the 
ecumenical cause, as we shall have shirked the duty of being stewards 
of that cause during the war years — stewards for all the ‘“‘occupied”’ 
and temporarily silenced folk whom we met at Oxford and Edin- 
burgh. 

If the above account of our situation and responsibility is in any way 
right, then it will automatically postpone on any program the con- 
sideration of topics which admit of, and require, local treatment, 
country by country, or church by church. In general the later sub- 
jects in Dr. MacCracken’s list tend to fall in this class: a living wage 
for the ministry; methods of recruiting the ministry; professional 
ethics; educational standards for the profession; ministry of women; 
health services; the church arts, etc. It is true that our empirical 
American tempers of mind incline us to approach the whole issue'of 
church unity by means of these immediate, intelligible, and more or 
less manageable issues. Much of our church unity in this country has 
actually been achieved by the resolution of differences on just such 
matters. But we are now living at a time when the most drastic 
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changes in human circumstance are effected “from the top down” 
rather than “‘from the bottom up.” The “total” transactions in which 
we are involved cannot tarry for the leisure of an empirical method 
which proceeds from the concrete to the general, from the lesser to 
the greater. Drastically new patterns for life are being imposed, and 
will continue to be imposed, from without — and the ecumenical 
cause will not be effective unless it has the boldness and something of 
the revolutionary quality of the statecraft of the time. 

Certain other problems, such as prohibition, the opium traffic, the 
status of the Dutch East Indies, the independence of India, represent 
genuine perplexities and “‘sore spots” in the world at large, which 
may well become danger spots to us all. But behind each of these 
problems there lies a long history, and, now in one instance or now in 
another, a given problem is somehow the particular moral responsi- 
bility of a single country. It would be a happy thing if America could 
arbitrate and solve for an indefinite time to come the deadlock in 
India. But we cannot. That is England’s problem and India’s; they 
two must solve it for themselves. On this basis, therefore, I should 
postpone on the program a consideration of any problem which is 
patently the rather peculiar responsibility of any one nation. And in 
particular, as an American, I should be very cautious at the present 
time about proposing themes for general consideration which allow 
us opportunity to preach at other nations. We are suspected, not with- 
out reason, of a tendency to give gratuitous good advice to other 
lands. Here is an opportunity for us to restrain our tendency to 
“preach” at other countries sermons which are made possible only 
by a mixture of self-righteousness and inexperience! 

There remain, therefore, for a program, the subjects which head 
Dr. MacCracken’s list, and which are the distinctive and always 
difficult themes that arise in connection with any ecumenical venture. 
Of these it seems to me that the Nature of the Church, the Relation 
of the Church to the Kingdom of God, the Relations of Church and 
State are at present the most urgent. If we fail to solve the problems 
implied in these subjects the World Council will be but a pious tran- 
script of the League of Nations, which aroused such hope and yielded 
such tragic disappointment. I should cast my committeeman’s vote, 
therefore, for a continuing frontal attack upon the confessedly hardest 
problems, on the theory that if during these war years we in America 
can get any further light on these matters, such progress as we make 
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will profit not only ourselves, but will also be a discharge of what is 
now our plain duty as stewards of the ecumenical movement. 
WILLARD L. SPERRY 


V 


“There are two worlds,” said the perpetually harassed but dis- 
criminating Leigh Hunt, “the world that we can measure with line 
and rule, and the world that we feel with our hearts and imagina- — 
tions.”? Hearts and imaginations will be vitally necessary to the effec- 
tive functioning of the World Council of Churches. To anticipate or 
predetermine the major interests and responsibilities of the Council 
in a post-war society is a task of major difficulty. After the holocaust, 
the world will be tired but expectant. It will be impatient of trivia 
and unstirred by ecclesiastical argument. The data on which we 
shall act are at present largely lacking and “‘line and rule’’ will not 
work. 

Those of us who were at Oxford and Edinburgh only five years ago 
are peculiarly conscious of the subsequent effect of history on inter- 
pretations and emphases that at the time seemed primary but which 
now are secondary if not debatable. Predictions, programs and sub- 
jects for conciliar discussion must be chosen against a background of 
social and economic factors, the nature of which is unpredictable. 
This is especially true of that part of the Council’s deliberations that 
will continue the interests of the World Conference on Life and Work. 
The whole outlook of the Council will be affected by the world situa- 
tion which will face the Council when it meets. Pressures and urgen- 
cies resulting from post-war maladjustments will determine much of 
what we ought to talk about. Whether we like it or not, Life and 
Work will loom larger than Faith and Order. Although we are com- 
mitted to a continuation of a study of those unsettled questions of the 
sacraments and the ministry which are the obvious left-overs of the 
Edinburgh Conference, even those of us with definite convictions in 
these matters will probably prefer to have the Council start with such 
basic social and international problems as are of special concern to 
the churches. These problems arising out of a long continuing war 
may be far more perplexing than those now discernible. 

There may be those who will urge a complete avoidance of what 
they call the activist tendencies of the Oxford Conference. One must 
be sympathetic toward the desire to face the age long questions that 
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separate the Christian world and most of us will agree that they 
should have their place. To omit them would be unfair to the World 
Conference on Faith and Order. But with everything in flux the 
Council must first speak to men of the “‘fretful stir unprofitable, and 
the fever of the world,” and the potency of the Christian gospel. 

Using Dr. MacCracken’s excellent list of questions as “talking 
points,” without accepting them as final or complete, it is possible to 
number them one, two, and three in the order of their urgency and 
practicability for conciliar discussion. Question 28, one suspects, Dr. 
MacCracken has inserted as a pleasantry; the discussion of clerical 
garb and titles may be left to local groups or forgotten altogether. 

Topics marked with an asterisk seem deserving of primary con- 
sideration within their own groups. 

Group one may include the basic questions of procedure and re- 
lationships. These, using Dr. MacCracken’s numbering, fall in that 
classification: 

(14) Shall the World Council create its own agencies for common action or allo- 
cate all specific tasks to existing agencies — limiting itself to unification and co- 
ordination? 
(15) What qualifications for membership. in the World Council shall be required 
of churches? 


*(17) The church’s role in shaping the terms of peace. 
*(18) Joint foreign missionary enterprises. 


In group two may be placed the primary questions of Christian 
strategy and philosophy. 


*(1) Spiritual foundations for a world economic and political order. 

(2) The supremacy of love as an instrument for dealing with evil. 

*(5) Religious freedom (a) within a given state (b) international right of prop- 
aganda. 

(6) Separation of church and state. 

*(g) Respective spheres of church and state in education and relation to youth. 
*(16) The church’s function in war. | 

*(19) Relations of foreign mission boards and national churches created and 
nurtured by them. 

(20) Prohibition and the opium traffic. 

(21) Independence for India. 

(23) Political status of Dutch East Indies. 
*(30) Utilization of women and of professional experts in health, music, architec- 
ture, education, etc., in the service of the church. 


Group three contains the remainder which seem to have local and 
abstract aspects that make it desirable to assign them to subcom- 
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mittees for continued study and sifting and in some instances for 
final reference to local groups. 


*(3) Crime, punishment and retribution in the light of the Cross. (It may be ques- 
tionable as to whether “‘in the light of the Cross” is a necessary limitation.) 

*(7) The state conceived as an organism with religious functions and capacities. 

(8) Tax support vs. voluntary contributions for churches. 

(10) Source of authority in church administration. 

*(11) How churches may live in mutual respect and amity. 

(12) Relations of the World Council and the Roman Catholic Church. 

(13) Mediating agencies between the constituent churches and the World Council. 
*(23) The rights and obligations of private property. 

(24) Extension of the labor union principle to church workers. 

(25) What is a living wage for ministers’ families? 

(26) The recruitment of pastors and preachers. 

(27) Church schools of theology vs. university schools of theology. 

(29) Professional ethics and educational standards fixed by secular law for clergy. 


Satisfying as discussions in these areas would be for most of us it 
must be conceded that the adoption of any such agenda in this or any 
other sequence will bring disappointment to some whose primary 
interest is in the Conference on Faith and Order. They will say with 
some justification that it is begging the whole question of Faith and 
Order and that these agenda or any such approach as is suggested 
would confine, by implication, the World Council to a permanent 
program of federation. There were a few who predicted the eclipse 
of Faith and Order when the World Council was proposed. This must 
be guarded against with the greatest of care. If in the urgency of the 
world’s need we should neglect the questions of Faith and Order, we 
should be forgetting a part of the trust committed to us. And in all 
fairness one must admit that among the many possibilities ahead of 
us there is that of a genuine and spontaneous demand for Christian 
reunion that will make the vexed questions of ministry and sacra- 
ments of immediate concern. All will agree that the ultimate test of 
the Council’s strength will be in its willingness to face the question of 
reunion. No group in all history will have as many reasons for the 
study of the matters that separate us. The assignment of the ministry 
and sacraments for further study in competent subcommittees and 
later consideration by the Council can be taken for granted. 

We have great confidence in our leadership: Dr. Temple, the - 
Archbishop of Canterbury, has rare discernment and a God-given 
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fearlessness. Sixteen years ago he seemed to have envisioned the task 
to which he has been called. 


The Church [he wrote], whether its membership be co-extensive with that of the 
nations or not, will steadily build up again an international Christian civilization, 
_ making Christendom once more a vital factor in the history of mankind. As the 
work proceeds, and Christendom comes to include more and more of the nations of 
the world, the Kingdom of God is seen to be coming. Whether it fully comes in this 
world or not is a matter of small consequence. Its principles are the same, here or 
elsewhere. And if, as life dies out of the earth as it sinks towards the cold silence of 
the moon, the ideal is still unrealized, yet man by God’s gift has still the infinite 
years before him, and there, if not here, then, if not now, we shall see the fulfillment 
of God’s eternal purpose to even up all things in Christ. (Personal Religion and the Life 
of Fellowship, Longmans, Green and Co., 1926.) 

W. BERTRAND STEVENS 


VI 


In the agenda for the first Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at least three kinds of topics will need to be included. For 
one thing, the nature and functions of the Council itself will call for 
clarification. That is to say, the ‘‘process of formation” should be com- 
pleted. Then, too, the Assembly will want to receive and consider 
reports by commissions and committees that have already been 
appointed. And finally, the representatives of the churches will desire 
to hear addresses and begin discussions and appoint committees on 
vital topics of theory and practice which they have not yet studied 
together but which the critical nature of the times forces upon their 
attention. Along all three of these general lines there will be eager 
participation. 

1. The Constitution adopted at Utrecht in 1938 provided for a 
relatively easy method of amendment. That helped greatly to secure 
a unanimous vote for its adoption by the representatives of the 
churches. Some of them voted for the Constitution as presented in the 
hope of securing changes early in the history of the proposed Council. 
And some of the churches that since Utrecht have accepted the in- 
vitation to join the Council have indicated their intention also to ask 
for amendments. 

There is, for example, the question concerning the basis of repre- 
sentation in the Assembly and in the Central Committee. The present 
allocation is set down “provisionally.” It is partly by churches and 
partly by regions. Is the permanent allocation to be entirely by 
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churches as some propose, or entirely by regions (national Councils) 
as others propose, or is it to continue a mixed apportionment, per- 
haps with an extension of the principle of ecclesiastical representation 
where it is desired? 

And what about the confessional statement or theological basis in 
Article I? Not all groups are satisfied with it as it stands. Notice has 
been given of desire to change it. Some would modify it, and others 
would eliminate all such statement. The first Assembly will almost 
certainly have to deal with this difficult point. It may require much 
time and it is to be hoped that no consciences will be injured. 

In fact, not one of the seven articles in the Constitution has com- 
pletely escaped the criticism of the churches adhering to the Council. 
Some of them have qualified their acceptance of membership, hoping 
to secure modifications or amendments to the instrument. Moreover, 
when the first Assembly meets, it will be found that many changes in 
the general situation have taken place since 1938, changes both in 
churches and in regions, changes in size and changes in complexion, 
changes in the younger churches and changes in the older churches. 
These will modify both the nature and the functions of the World 
Council, and the agenda will need to provide for a discussion of them. 
Dr. MacCracken’s questions number 12-15 would be included in 
this general category. 

2. The standing commissions of the World Council, provided for in 
Article VI of the constitution, have not yet been appointed, because 
only the Assembly of the Council has authority to do so. How many 
and of what sort are these commissions to be? The first Assembly 
must determine that and it will require a place on the agenda. This 
item will certainly lead the Assembly into a discussion of the rela- 
tionship that is to subsist between the World Council and other 
ecumenical organizations, such as the International Missionary 
Council. For the smooth working of the World Council these relations 
must be more clearly defined, and to that end the respective spheres 
and functions of the several commissions will call for careful con- 
sideration by the first Assembly. 

At least two commissions, or two kinds of commission, are sug- 
gested by the Constitution as it stands, one in the field of Faith and 
Order and one in the field of Life and Work. It may be assumed that, 
pending the appointment of these special commissions by the World 
Council Assembly or by the Central Committee “acting under its 
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instructions,” the executive committees of the two designated ecu- 
menical organizations will prepare to report to the first Assembly and 
will offer suggestions for commissions to carry forward their several 
lines of activity. Under this head the Assembly will hear reports of the 
splendid work now being done by the several committees engaged in 
special studies, for example, the committee dealing with that basic 
topic, ““The Nature of the Church.”’ And here the agenda will list 
some of the subjects that Dr. MacCracken suggests in his questions 
a-14,.16, 18. 

3. The subjects already suggested might easily engage the Council 
and its committees for as long as the delegates would care to remain 
in session. But in addition to these, or rather, alongside of them, there 
should certainly be an interchange of views concerning the means of 
grace, the Word and the sacraments. Madras made bold ‘‘to sum- 
mon all Christians to a deeper and more consistent study of the 
Bible.””» And Amsterdam opened the eyes of a great many young 
people to the possibilities of group study of the Bible. If the several 
sections of Christendom are ever to understand one another, they 
must all learn to speak the language of the Bible. It would be a splen- 
did contribution to the history of the modern church if the first As- 
sembly of the World Council would earnestly seek God’s will through 
daily study of his Word, if it would bring together the leading ex- 
ponents of differing viewpoints and would place them around a 
table with the open Bible before them, if it would beget the habit 
among the non-Roman churches of approaching all of their problems 
through a group study of the Bible. This should most certainly be an 
item on the program for every day of the first Assembly. 

ABDEL Ross WENTZ 


WILLIAM TEMPLE, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY 
By CHARLES W. LOWRY, JR. 


N Sunday evening, February 8, 1931, Dr. William Temple, 
() then Archbishop of York, began a mission to the University 


of Oxford. For eight nights running he preached in St. 
Mary’s to a packed church. At the two Sunday services there was 
hardly a vacant foot of space to be seen. From the chancel to the west 
end of the nave, from north and south aisles to the galleries, under- 
eraduates sat, sprawled, and stood. Few who attended this mission 
can have forgotten either the impression made at individual services 
by the preacher or the cumulative effect as he moved from theme to 
theme but never varied the sermon collect beginning ‘““O God, who 
art the light of the minds that know thee” or swerved from the tech- 
nique of breaking the sermon by a hymn and then confronting his 
hearers with the very word of the God and Father of Jesus Christ as it 
addressed them in the context of the particular theme expounded. 
Six years later at Edinburgh I was to observe, in the Conference ser- 
mon delivered in St. Giles’ at the opening service, essentially the same 
quiet progression to a height so elevated that it burned as it were the 
inner being, and to recapture in little the effect of the Oxford mis- 
sion. Anyone who was present at that service and can recall the close 
of Dr. Temple’s sermon with the prayer that followed will catch 
something of what I mean. 

The trait which I have tried to convey in concrete terms in the 
foregoing illustrations can be put also abstractly. It is an intellect and 
spirit aflame with the love of God, a personality — body, soul, and 
mind — mastered by Jesus Christ understood as Incarnate God and 
surrendered deliberately, not in the main emotionally, to the will of 
his Father. This is the outstanding characteristic of the new Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He is as massive in mind as in body; his learn- 
ing is as impressive in solidity as it is in extent; he is an able philoso- 
pher in his own right; his energy, productivity, and versatility are 
almost superhuman. But it is the ancient combination of intellect and 
religion — the marriage of reason and love in the soul — the com- 
bination that can be seen in an Origen, an Augustine, an Anselm, a 
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Thomas Aquinas, a Jeremy Taylor, a Frederick Maurice, which is 
the determinative factor in the personality of Temple. To understand 
him one must know above all his Readings in St. John’s Gospel, and 
must not let oneself be put off by particular critical presuppositions or 
an apparent lack of them in the Archbishop. The latter would say, 
I think, that of all men he owes most to St. John. Plato he would 
probably rank second in an estimate of his intellectual and spiritual 
indebtedness, while Robert Browning would come third. This anal- 
ysis of major influences, which is my own construction of an actual 
remark in the preface of an earlier work by Temple, Mens Creatrix, 
tells us much about the man. His own statement, characteristically 
English in its simplicity and inclination to understatement rather 
than exuberance of rhetoric, made early in his Enthronement Sermon 
at Canterbury, sums up the point: “‘My chief desire is to enter on my 
office as His (Christ’s) bondman and His witness.” 


II 


For an understanding of William Temple in any way comprehen- 
sive, his parentage, inheritance, background, and education must be 
taken into account. Into the formation of his mind and character 
another potent combination has entered: heredity and environment, 
natural endowments plus a specific conditioning. ‘The interplay of 
these two factors, always fascinating and mysterious, is in his case of 
special interest. 

William’s father before him, Frederick, was also an Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Never before in the history of the English Church has a 
son of a successor of St. Augustine succeeded his father. It can be left 
to students of the laws of probability whether the fact that for a. 
thousand years Archbishops did not marry really affects the singular 
character of this phenomenon. At any rate William’s only brother is 
an engineer — an expert on English “drains.”’ His own career, on the 
other hand, with the exception of his youth and early education, 
presents a parallel to that of the father so close as to be almost un- 
exampled. 

Frederick Temple was to some extent an English counterpart of 
what in America is known as a self-made man. Though of brilliant if 
somewhat erratic stock on the Temple side, his grandfather the Rev. 
William Johnson Temple having been a friend of Boswell, and of a 
“sound, ancient, and religious Cornish family” on his mother’s side, 
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the family fell on evil days in Frederick’s boyhood and he learned in 
the school of personal experience the lessons of poverty. 

I knew [he said, ] what it was, for instance, to be unable to afford a fire, and con- 

sequently to be very cold, days and nights. I knew what it was every now and then 
to live upon rather poor fare. I knew what it was — and I think that was the thing 
that pinched me most — to wear patched clothes and patched shoes. 
At the age of twelve Frederick entered Blundell’s School, Tiverton, 
in the bottom class alongside boys of seven. After five years he won 
the Blundell’s scholarship to Balliol College, Oxford, and almost 
exactly three years later, in May 1842, at the age of twenty, obtained 
a double first in classics and mathematics. The following autumn he 
was appointed lecturer in mathematics and logic at Balliol. In 1848 
he entered the public service as an examiner in the Education office; 
in 1857 was made Headmaster of Rugby; in 1869 was appointed (by 
Gladstone) Bishop of Exeter, after which he was translated succes- 
sively to the Bishopric of London and the Archbishopric of Canter- 
bury. It is a remarkable record. Evidently the foundation of such a 
career was exceptional force both of intellect and of character as well 
as toughness of physique. 

A second trait of Frederick ‘Temple’s was the combination — one 
might say the existence in equilibrium — of a liberal temper with a 
basically conservative cast of mind. Thus he was throughout his life a 
reformer — in education, temperance, and all matters pertaining to 
social betterment. He was the friend of Broad Churchmen like Stan- 
ley, Jowett, and Matthew Arnold. His essay stood at the head of the 
volume, Essays and Reviews, which in 1860 created a storm within the 
English Church and drew forth the fury alike of Tractarians and 
Evangelicals. Yet he had entered Oxford an ardent Tory and prob- 
ably the greatest influence in the alteration of his social and political 
outlook was his friendship with W. G. Ward. The Tractarian posi- 
tion, then at the height of its power in Oxford, undoubtedly had a 
strong attraction for him and made a permanent impress even though 
it never won him. He was admired and trusted thoroughly by con- 
servatives like Tait and Benson, his immediate predecessors as Arch- 
| bishop of Canterbury. He did not really approve of Essays and Re- 

views as a whole, having read none of the other contributions prior to 
their publication; and when he could do so honorably, but only then, 
withdrew his essay. He was in fact a conservative in basic constitution 
in spite of a radical side, and he was a Central not a Broad Church- 
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man. This is also the William Temple combination and is the key to 
much that is superficially puzzling in the latter — of which more 
later on. 

In 1876 Frederick Temple was married to Beatrice Blanche Las- 
celles, fifth daughter of the Right Honorable William Sebright and 
Lady Caroline Lascelles. The character of the connection is readily 
gauged from the jocular comment of Tait, then Archbishop of Canter- 
bury: ‘“‘Why, here’s our only Radical bishop going to marry a relative 
of three dukes!”’ It was in the Bishop’s Palace, Exeter, on the fifteenth 
day of October, 1881, that William was born, the second of two sons. 
Four years later the family removed to Fulham Palace, London; 
eleven years later to Lambeth. Meantime the subject of this sketch 
was a scholar at Rugby and, besides laying the foundations of a 
superb classical education, was beginning to explore the mansions of 
philosophy. The published correspondence with his father at this 
period shows that, at fifteen, William was reading Plato and that in 
his seventeenth year he had turned from Lucretius to Kant and in 
addition was working on Aristotle and the Analogy of Butler. ‘The 
following year he read Bacon and Coleridge and was even deeper in 
the problem of the will. He was all the while reading the Greek New 
Testament and raising various exegetical and theological questions. 
At every point his father guides him, now encouraging, now warning, 
now giving a bit of his own experience, now in characteristically 
English fashion poking fun at the boy-philosopher. One sentence 
shines like a precious jewel. ““The danger,”’ wrote the father, “of 
your speculation is that if you do not take care you will lower your 
idea of God.” 

This intimate picture of father and son which extends on into Wil- 
liam’s second year at Oxford is an unusually attractive one. During 
these years the strongest foundations were laid, foundations on which 
was to be built the career that parallels in so striking a manner that of 
Frederick Temple. Thus William too went to Balliol College, was 
graduated with a double first class in Literae Humaniores, better known 
as “‘Greats,” and for six years more remained in Oxford as a Tutor 
and Lecturer in Philosophy. Having finally decided after a good deal 
of inner questioning to take Holy Orders, he left Oxford in 1910 to 
be Headmaster of Repton. From Repton he went to London as 
Rector of St. James Church, Piccadilly. Then followed a Canonry 
at Westminster, Temple having meanwhile gained considerable 
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reputation not only as a writer but also as a preacher. In 1921 at the 
age of forty he was appointed Bishop of Manchester; in 1929 he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Lang as Archbishop of York. And now at the age of sixty, 
at the height of his powers, in one of the great turning points of his- 
tory for Great Britain and the world, he has followed his great friend, 
now Baron Lang, his father before him, and a great company of 
famous men, as Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England, 
the first subject of King George VI. 

It has been suggested that Dr. Temple’s inheritance and back- 
ground are important for understanding him. From his father he 
received unusual abilities of mind. These had an almost ideal oppor- 
tunity to develop. Also the boy imbibed from the cradle the pas- 
sionate religious sincerity and deep social concern of the father. At 
Oxford the latter interest was to find expression in a fearless study of 
socialism and in active participation in the debates on all manner of 
questions for which the Oxford Union is celebrated. In 1904 he was 
honored by election to the Presidency of the Union. Here we have a 
glimpse of the foundations that underlie Temple’s membership in the 
Labor Party (until his elevation to the Episcopate when he with- 
drew from all parties), his sixteen years of service as President from its 
foundation of the Workers’ Educational Association, and the Malvern 
Movement. But this is only one side of the man and of the influences 
that have made him in part what he is. 

One of the most notable traits in the make-up of William Temple is 
his complete lack of self-consciousness. It is apparent in all kinds of 
situations, with all sorts and conditions of men and women. He seems 
to have no self-concern. He wastes little time on feelings, his own or, 
in general, those of other people. Yet he moves serenely among his 
fellows and, with his infectious laugh, unfailing good humor, and 
complete lack of “side” which yet always stops short of familiarity, 
wins their confidence and absolute respect. 

Closely associated with his lack of self-consciousness is a facility, an 
ease of mental motion, a sureness of touch, a clarity not only of ex- 
pressing thought but with regard to total point of view, which is one 
of Temple’s most impressive characteristics. It underlies the ex- 
traordinary amount and variety of work he is able to get through. 
This self-confidence is not obtrusive; it is never manifest as egoism. 
But it is present and is a potent factor in his life, thought, and work. 
He does a thing once, and sees as a rule no necessity for reopening the 
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issue. Students of his writings have probably been struck by the un- 
varying continuity evident in particular solutions of problems in 
theology. At times this facility is a little annoying. The production or 
construction or position seems too neat. The dismissal, tacitly, of in- 
convenient problems appears sovereign and highhanded. I know 
people in Great Britain and also in this country who are put off by 
this trait. They say sometimes, ‘Oh well, that’s the Archbishop,” 
implying that Temple as Temple is one thing, Temple as Archbishop 
quite another. This view is, I think, mistaken. The tendency or ap- 
pearance in question is William Temple. It is inherent in his make-up. 
He really is quite untroubled about the Virgin Birth of our Lord, his 
bodily resurrection from the tomb, and the reality of miracles in and 
out of the New Testament. He settled those matters long ago to his 
complete satisfaction. This is not to say he is a dogmatist or in any 
sense a “‘fundamentalist.”? He realizes without perturbation that his 
solutions are not universally satisfactory. He is tolerant and liberal 
toward other views. But his own equanimity is in no way upset. 
What underlies this psychology? Without intending it as a full ex- 
planation, I should say that a salient factor, alongside good health 
and an even disposition, is Temple’s aristocratic lineage on his 
mother’s side and his remarkably privileged background. He was to 
the manner born, he has never known anything but an episcopal and 
archiepiscopal environment; his life from boyhood in school has been 
untroubled in its passage from achievement to achievement, success 
to success. Perhaps also he inherits from the Lascelles the narrower 
certainty of the aristocrat, married in his case to the intellectual force 
and moral passion of Frederick ‘Temple. At any rate there is one 
story of the mother which supports such an inference. Mrs. Temple, 
according to the story, was accustomed to visit her brilliant son dur- 
ing his years as a young don at Oxford and to sit in on the discussions 
he was wont to engage in with his contemporaries. These discussions 
included all sorts of issues, and William was not afraid of espousing a 
radical point of view. Mrs. ‘Temple would listen to William quite 
patiently for a time, then interrupt him with this firm conclusion of 
the whole matter: ““You know more than I do, William; but I know 
best.” (The writer owes this story to the Rt. Rev. Beverly D. Tucker, 
Jr., Bishop of Ohio, who was a contemporary of Temple at Oxford.) 
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III 


Among the classic theologians it is St. Thomas Aquinas who has 
most emphasized the close relation of soul and body. Each, on his 
view, affects the other. The human person is not simply the soul in a 
body, as Plato and after him St. Augustine taught, and as modern 
idealism has tended to say. It is the soul and body in vital union. 
Each expresses, each contributes to, the total personality. St. Thomas 
himself illustrated beautifully this doctrine. Large in body, cherubic 
in countenance, “‘of the color of new wheat” in complexion, his mind 
likewise was great, spacious, and sunny within. His whole life was of a 
piece. No more “whole” personality has made a conspicuous mark 
on the Christian Church. . 

The same point applies mutato nomine to William ‘Temple. He is 
massive in stature and ruddy and fair of face. He is to a remarkable 
degree whole in nature. In temperament he is sunny and placid. I 
have never known a person with more wonderful nerves. He hardly 
seems to have them at all. He has few if any complexes, is little given 
to introversion, functions with something of the smooth power of a 
perfect machine. These qualities stand him in good stead as a presid- 
ing officer, at Church Assemblies in general and at Ecumenical Con- 
ferences in particular, despite the extra strains and pressures inherent 
in the very constitution of the latter. They may also have some draw- 
backs. Both aspects are brought out in the following stories which I 
am sure Mrs. Temple, the wife of the Archbishop, will pardon my 
telling, should her eyes happen to fall on these pages. 

Toward the end of the Edinburgh Conference things got rather 
taut, and it looked for a time as if the subject of the ministry were 
going to split the Conference wide open, defeating therewith the 
effort to reach a statement that would pass nemine contradicente. After — 
a long and especially difficult session, which had followed a night of 
hard work and little sleep for not a few of the leaders including the 
Chairman, I happened to encounter Mrs. Temple. In contrast to her 
husband she is a decided brunette and in temperament tends to the 
vivacious and mercurial. I remarked that the Archbishop as Chair- 
ee Sa MRE ae under exceedingly trying circum- 
Sehr es io a 1ed, . eaven knows he is the most placid 

eee hope he’ll hold out. But there is a limit to 
everything.”’ Another time I referred to the extraordinary feat of lec- 
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turing all over the United States ex tempore from the briefest notes, 
with the resultant publication of four books, and ventured a com- 
ment somewhat as above on the machine-like quality of the Arch- 
bishop’s mind. “Yes,” was the reply, ‘“‘and that’s just the trouble. I 
wish he weren’t so much like that. Now take Bishop Gore. He would 
start in to preach and it would seem sometimes as if he would never 
get under way. But as soon as he did, one had to listen to what he 
said.” 

Temple’s mind is the counterpart of his body. It is massive and 
spacious, comprehensive and well rounded. It appears to have no 
rough edges, no gaping fissures, no sharp angles. It is constructive 
rather than primarily inquisitive in bent, tending to impose upon the 
vast range of material it embraces the order and harmony of the 
personality of which it is one expression. At the base of all intellectual 
operations lies memory, and Temple is blessed with a memory as 
retentive as it is capacious. I.once heard him say: ‘“‘I am a slow 
reader, but I do happen to remember what I read rather well.” Just 
so. He habitually quotes the New Testament in Greek and St. Au- 
gustine and St. Thomas Aquinas in Latin, remembering them in the 
original better than the average student does in his own tongue. 

The influence of an immensely thorough classical education, com- 
bined in the Oxford manner with a special emphasis upon logic and 
philosophy, goes deep in Archbishop Temple. It conditions his ap- 
proach to all questions, theoretical and practical. It determines his 
conviction that the two things — theory and practice — cannot be 
separated. It underlies his singular lucidity in handling abstractions 
and bringing them down to earth. Yet all the time, in preaching as in 
writing, he remains predominantly the thinker, the architect of 
ideas, the analyst of principles, rather than the rhetorician, the 
orator, the actor, or the poet. The concrete is seen and treated in its 
relation to principles, and the method of development is a dialectical 
one. The argument is from side to side and back again; it is never in a 
straight line. And there is always an argument. It may be heightened 
by feeling; it may be lifted to a rare altitude; but it never evaporates 
into pure emotion or degenerates into mere verbiage. From this 
angle there is truth in saying that Temple remains in everything very 
much the don, the pedagogue. But these words as applied to him 
mean something notably different from what they connote to us. It is 
precisely as philosopher, as serious thinker, that he follows principles 
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through to their logical issue and that he is in earnest about their 
practical application. : 

This leads me to speak of Dr. Temple as a social radical. This side 
of his thinking, while not new, has come to the fore since the Malvern 
Conference. A socialist Archbishop of Canterbury not unnaturally 
made the headlines and stirred up much discussion pro and con 
both in this country and in Great Britain. Moreover, there is no 
doubt that this Archbishop is, to speak loosely as we usually do in this 
country on such matters, a radical and that he is on the socialist 
rather than the capitalist side with regard to current economic and 
political issues. It is to the everlasting credit of Mr. Winston Church- 
ill, of Baron Lang the former Archbishop of Canterbury whose weight 
in choosing his successor was undoubtedly great, and of the British 
Crown, that these facts did not prevent the elevation of Dr. Temple 
to the Senior Primacy. Actually it is very easy for the conservative 
mind of this country (and has not Mr. Churchill himself referred to 
us as the greatest conservative nation in the world!) to get a mistaken 
notion of the sense in which he is a radical and a socialist. He is radi- 
cal in the literal sense of the word, in which it denotes going down to 
the root of a thing, and in the sense that as a classicist, a philosopher, 
and a Christian in one he moves fearlessly to the logical issue of his 
principles. He is then honest enough not to flinch from the price of 
their application. Likewise he is a socialist in the sense that as a good 
pupil of Plato and Aristotle he knows that man is a socio-political 
animal, and that society is more than a name (nominalism). It is as 
real as the individual and is ceaselessly effective as a formative agent 
in the making of individual personalities. Social direction, control, 
discipline are as desirable as they are imperative. This means restric- 
tion of property rights. It means, on the basis alike of natural law and 
of the Christian religion, that economic matters cannot be left as 
something autonomous and that we must undo one effect of so re- 
garding them, namely the subordination of the interest of consump- 
tion to the interest of profit. 

But Temple is in no sense a doctrinaire socialist. He is not a so- 
cialist at all if by socialism we mean communal ownership. As he says 
in his most recent book, Christianity and Social Order: “Of course, 
Communal Ownership cuts the knot — that is, the knot in which we 
are tied up now; but it would tie us up in a great many others, or in © 
one enormous other!” The argument of this little book turns in fact 
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on an appeal to tradition. It is informed throughout by an essentially 
conservative spirit. On more than one page I came across something 
which reminded me irresistibly of Edmund Burke. Even in the Ap- 
pendix, where Temple puts forward entirely as an individual and 
_without claiming any specific Christian sanction for it ‘‘a suggested 
programme” which is a piecemeal compromise between strict so- 
cialism and capitalism as we have known it, the impression conveyed 
is very far from that of something revolutionary. “If all of these pro- 
posals were adopted,” he says, “‘this would involve no breach of con- 
tinuity. It would be transformation by adoption, not by destruction.” 

There are those who dismiss such invasion of practical affairs by an 
ecclesiastic as at best visionary idealism. There are probably more 
people in this country, even in proportion to population, whose 
natural reaction is to do just this than there are in Great Britain. The 
full answer to this point of view involves a survey of the history of the 
Christian Church in relation to society. It requires an examination of 
the salient principles of theology, ethics, and politics as well as eco- 
nomics. The Archbishop’s version of the answer is available in the 
little Penguin special just referred to, Christianity and Social Order. It 
would be out of place to attempt here even the briefest summary of 
his argument. It is in place to say that if long and tireless study, with 
much reflection, in the fields of logic, metaphysics, aesthetics, ethics, 
religion, politics, and economics in any way qualifies a man to speak 
out on questions of social concern and lends weight to his opinions, 
that man is the new Archbishop of Canterbury. It is worth adding 
and emphasizing that his approach to such matters is the reverse of 
visionary. Take for example this sentence: ‘“The art of Government 
is not to devise what would be the best system for saints to work, but 
to secure that the lower motives actually found among men prompt 
that conduct which the higher motives demand.” Or the remark, 
made in Amsterdam in 1939 in the course of a conversation which 
touched on the internal affairs of Great Britain: ‘‘After all, the best 
way to get on is for the Conservatives to do the right things.” Readers 
of Nature, Man, and God may recall a similar point developed inci- 
dentally in Lecture III. 

This section may close fittingly with the quotation of two other 
sayings of Temple. Both illustrate alike his realism and his ability to 
pack a great deal into the shortest compass. The first saying, which I 
quote from memory, is from a sermon preached in Geneva some ten 
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or twelve years ago, on the eve of a session of the League of Nations 
Assembly. Ever since it has been for me a kind of north star in think- 
ing on peace and war, non-violence and violence, love and law, 
justice and coercion. The second is one of the most original and daring 
and at the same time germinal statements in modern theological 
literature. Here are the sentences: 


Christianity stands for the consecration, not the elimination, of force. 
Christianity is the most avowedly materialist of all the great religions. 


IV 


The See of Canterbury has known many illustrious names. Pro- 
fessor Whitehead, himself a son of a Canterbury vicarage, has given 
us, in his fascinating essay entitled Memories, a list of the “great 
ecclesiastics’? — the archbishops ‘“‘who organized the intimate cul- 
tural life of England,’ who “‘refused to conceive the Church as 
merely one party within the nation,” for whom “the Church was 
the nation rising to the height of its civilization.” ““The line stretches 
from Augustine of Canterbury, through Theodore of ‘Tarsus, Lan- 
franc, Anselm, Becket, Warham, Cranmer, Parker, Laud, Sancroft, 
Tillotson, Tait.”? After Tait, according to Professor Whitehead, ec- 
clesiastical policy was diverted to the narrower task of organizing the 
Church of England as a special group within the nation. Whether the 
second ‘Temple will be able to reverse the sectarian orientation of the 
English Church and lead it into a recovered sphere of national in- 
fluence, it is impossible to say. The time provides a great oppor- 
tunity. It is hard to imagine a leader better equipped for this par- 
ticular time. His entire life is, as it were, a preparation for the present 
occasion. He knows too the past and he has a vision of a reunited, a 
truly ecumenical and universal Church. Yet the obstacles are great. 
The tide of secularism shows no real sign of recession. The great 
drifts of history are not easily reversed. The outcome belongs to the 
unknown future. 

One thing, however, is certain. No Archbishop of Canterbury since 
St. Anselm compares with the second Temple as a thinker and 
theologian. He has already left a permanent impress upon Anglican 
theology and indeed upon Christian thought throughout the world. 
Professor W. M. Horton, in his book Contemporary English Theology, 
selects him as the representative central theologian, the thinker 


to whom all parties in England look up most respectfully, and to whose opinions 
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there is the widest consent — the man who possesses in the most eminent degree 
that . . . inspiring leap of constructive imagination which convinces one that an 
intellectual tradition is not merely able to survive and defend itself, but creatively 
active and on the advance. 


Even more striking is the witness of Professor D. E. Trueblood, as 
summed up in the Preface of his recently published volume The Logic 
of Belief and as extended throughout the work. It is to Temple’s pub- 
lished work more often than to that of any other man that this rising 
younger theologian of Quaker antecedents refers in his latest, most 
ambitious, and entirely admirable volume. 

To understand Temple as a thinker it must be kept in mind, first 
of all, that he is a highly trained philosopher. By this I mean not 
only that he is speculatively inclined and that he knows the history of 
philosophy. I mean that he is in his own right a gifted dialectician. 
It is not for nothing that at the time he reached Oxford there were 
two master influences in the schools of philosophy: Plato philosophus 
perennis and Hegel. His tutor, Edward Caird, was an eminent Hege- 
lian of a definitely British stamp. Much water has flowed under the 
bridge since those far-off days (far-off surely if time be judged by 
history and not merely by the revolutions of the heavens). Temple 
the Archbishop reflects the commotions that have shaken the world 
of philosophy. He has now definitely broken with traditional ideal- 
ism. Whether this break is as sharp as Professor Horton, following 
apparently the view of Professor Widgery, indicates, may be a ques- 
tion. In Mens Creatrix (1917) Temple is specific in declining to com- 
mit himself absolutely to Realism or Idealism and minimizes the 
controversy between them. The title of this book moreover was sug- 
gested by that of Bergson’s most famous work, and it is evident that 
though Temple aimed by it to bring out a decisive difference from 
the earlier Bergson he had also paid close attention to the doctrines 
of the latter. We may well see here the foundation of his clear-cut 
swing in Nature, Man, and God to a realistic and an evolutionarily 
grounded epistemology. A second major influence underlying his 
present position is the philosophy of organism as formulated with so 
much brilliance, if partial incomprehensibility, by Professor White- 
head. 

But to speak of Temple’s conversion to realism is by itself mis- 
leading. The position that he now espouses can only be called a 
dialectical realism and he has definitely in mind in using such a 
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phrase the dialectical materialism of Karl Marx, which be it remem- 
bered was Hegelian idealism exactly inverted. He remains in truth 
incurably dialectical. His mind works that way, as we have already 
said. Nor is idealism simply thrown overboard. He sets out now with 
Marx from matter and proceeds with Bergson along the path of 
creative evolutionary advance. Mind he recognizes as surely following 
in the order of objective and indubitably real existence the develop- 
ment of materially constituted organisms. But once mind emerges 
and itself develops in finite beings, it demands as its ground and ex- 
planation and as the explanation also of the evolutionary process an 
immanent Cosmic Mind characterized by the attributes of truth, 
beauty, and moral goodness. The examination of such a Mind 
compels us by a second dialectical transition to posit its transcendence 
of process and gives us a new vantage-ground for the interpretation 
of the creation. But even this interpretation which involves the reality 
of revelation from the Divine and of religious experience from the 
human standpoint soon comes up against difficulties, the old difficul- 
ties embodied in the words “evil”? (including sin) and ‘“‘predestina- 
tion” (which carries the thought that freedom is by itself insufficient 
as a theodicy). By a third transition thought turns to assess final issues 
with regard to value, the meaning of history, eternal life, and the 
sacramental character of the universe so far as reason working on 
facts as a whole without the aid of a specific revelation accepted by 
faith can assess them. This effort yields important provisional re- 
sults, but once more we are forced to make a new beginning — the 
beginning that the Christian theologian per se must make and which 
it is his specific task to make in the light of Jesus Christ viewed as 
Incarnate God — as representing at once an unveiling of the Eternal 
Father and an act of the living God with a view to bringing good out 
of all things, even evil itself, and doing for man that which by himself, 
self-centered as he is, he is unable to do. The net result, therefore, is, 
on the one hand, the reinstatement to considerable degree of ultimate 
idealism and, on the other, a confession of the eventual inadequacy 
of philosophy. 

Such a conclusion strongly suggests, as is the case, that in Temple 
we have to do with a thinker who is much more than a moral, a 
metaphysical, and even a religious philosopher rolled into one. We 
have to do with a thinker who is first of all a religious person, a con- 
verted Christian. This being so, Christianity seems to him necessary 
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for the completion of thought as well as of life. It is only in the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ that 
the intellectual hypothesis of an eternal purpose grounded in an 
eternal will eternally fulfilled can become a sure and certain convic- 
tion. Thus Temple stands also squarely in the great tradition of 
Anglican theology, which views Christianity as above all the re- 
ligion of the Incarnation and seeks to see all things in the light of the 
fact that in Jesus Christ the very Word of God became flesh. For him 
truth is a dialogue between reason and faith, philosophy and religion, 
but in the end it is religion, the religion of the incarnation, that en- 
ables the mind as well as the heart to be satisfied. 


Vv 


There is but one fitting close to an article on William Temple for 
CHRISTENDOM. Of predominant interest to all its readers is his relation 
to the Ecumenical Movement. The external aspects of this relation 
are familiar and may be reviewed tersely. As a delegate from the 
Student Christian Movement to the Edinburgh Missionary Con- 
ference in 1910, he caught, like many another, a vision of a world- 
wide Church which he has never lost. He was a member of the 
Anglican delegation at Lausanne and took a prominent part in that 
historic Conference. Upon the death of Bishop Brent in 1929 he was 
elected Chairman of the Continuation Committee of the Faith and 
Order Conference. At Oxford in 1937 he was the principal drafter 
of the message adopted and sent out by the Conference. At Edin- 
burgh at the opening session he was elected President of the Con- 
ference. His role in the planning and formation of the World Council 
of Churches was an active one and carried great weight. It was a 
foregone conclusion that he would be the first President of the newly 
constituted organ of the non-Roman churches of Christendom. 

More important from the standpoint of this study are the inner 
aspects of Temple’s relation to the Ecumenical Movement. ‘There is 
no cause, I believe, for which he cares more deeply than that of 
Christian reunion. His participation in the Movement, and his self- 
less labors on its behalf, are expressive of a conviction which is not an 
emotion now blowing hot, now cold, but a steady flame that cannot 
be put out. The sources of the fuel which feeds this flame are, I 
believe, two: the Church conceived as the extension of the Incarna- 
tion, and his view of the character of God. 
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If the Gospel according to St. John is the New Testament writing 
that has influenced Temple most deeply in his thought of the Person 
of Christ, it is the Epistle to the Ephesians that is determinative 
above all for his conception of the Church. The eternal purpose of 
God, in which alone history has meaning, is “to sum up all things 
in Christ.” The two supreme moments in the fulfillment of that 
purpose, given the Creation, are the Incarnation, or God uniting man 
to himself representatively, and the extension of the Incarnation in the 
Church, or God uniting man to himself inclusively through the gather- 
ing into the one body of Christ indwelt by one Spirit of all persons 
(all the elect?) drawn from every race and nation and culture and 
condition. For the Church “‘is his body, the fullness of him that filleth 
all in all.’? This being so, there is a sense in which the unity of the 
Church is indefectible. There is one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism. 
But God has willed that freedom shall be a real and perilous factor in 
his creation. Sin is one expression of this factor. The Church as a 
body, an entity in history, is not exempt from the disrupting and 
tragic consequences of man’s sinful self-will. ‘This is the explanation in 
large part of the divisions that have rent asunder the unity of Chris- 
tendom and that remain as terrible wounds in the Body of the Saviour 
of the world. But such a condition is intolerable. If we really believe 
in ‘“‘the Holy Catholic Church,” we cannot acquiesce for a moment 
in a Christendom such as we know. Our very love of Christ and of 
his Church is the measure of our passion for reunion. I believe that 
this is the spirit of William Temple. To him at least more than any 
one else I owe the thought that the Epistle to the Ephesians is the 
Magna Carta of the Catholic Church and the very constitution and 
mandate of the Reunion Movement. 

The inmost key perhaps to the Christianity of William Temple is 
given us in his father’s already quoted counsel to him as a school boy. 
“The danger of your speculation is that if you do not take care you 
will lower your idea of God.” He has not lowered his idea of God. 
Nor is God, the Father of Jesus Christ, for him merely an idea. He is 
the living Personality made visible in the face of Christ before whom 
every attitude, every decision, every action must be brought and 
tested. Here we have the inmost aspect of Temple’s relation to the 
Ecumenical Movement. The character of God being what it is, he 
can have no doubt that reunion is his will. For the same reason, 
though he, Temple, is a Catholic churchman in the Central Anglican 
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understanding of that phrase and is jealous for the historic con- 
tinuity and full, true catholicity of the Church, he cannot take a lower 
view of other separated Christian bodies than he believes God takes 
of them. It is characteristic of him that when the acid test of word 
and act comes he does not flinch from the consequences of his 
position. 

My mind goes back as I write to many scenes of the Edinburgh 
Conference. I can see the Archbishop in the chair. I can see him dur- 
ing many intermissions mingling among leaders and delegates of all 
types, manner of dress, churches represented. But principally I see 
him, and Mrs. Temple beside him, taking their place in the common 
life of Cowan House amid the hundred odd members of the Con- 
ference who have their temporary residence in that university hostel. 
It is a motley assembly. Every main element of the Conference is 
represented. Quietly, unostentatiously, with a true grace and sim- 
plicity, these two move among their fellows, never dining in the same 
place, taking care without seeming to do so that none are slighted or 
left to themselves, seeking to learn of the things dear to other Chris- 
tians. 

In one sense it was a little thing. The Archbishop and Mrs. Temple 
would say so. Probably they thought nothing in particular of their 
conduct and demeanor during those sixteen days. But to one Ameri- 
can at least whose eyes were upon them, one with perhaps an ab- 
normal and certainly an un-English sense of the complexities, ten- 
sions, and contradictions of things, theirs was an inspiring witness. 
Because of it he will always be a better Christian and a keener worker 
for the reunion of the separated churches of Jesus Christ. 


LITTLE USED KEYS TO RELIGION 
By GERALD HEARD 


OME fifteen years ago a remarkable film was widely shown. It 
G was called World Melody. It was actually a clever development 
of the silent travelogue, taking the onlooker round the world. 
Its originality however lay in the fact that by skilled shooting it 
showed how strangely like our varied world actually is, if we don’t 
see the label or hear the accent. One tracing shot swept the eye up 
Chartres’ western front, but, half way up the facade, “dissolved” 
into the temple at Puri. Another began with the Neapolitan proces- 
sion on the Feast of St. Januarius, but changed into the car of Jug- 
gernaut. The architectural sculpture, though inspired by widely 
different dogmas, coalesced: the dancing figures in religious ecstasy 
—one could not help feeling that their religions, though creedally 
opposed, were fundamentally similar in their level of devotion. 


I 


Such a film raises the question whether there is not a third way of 
estimating religious associations. The first way of judging whether 
religions could unite was whether they used the same formularies. 
Then, mainly with the rise of the modern age, came the realization 
that creeds were not enough. Christ’s teaching, at least in this re- 
spect, began to be put in practice among the liberal Christians — 
the tree was to be judged less by its label and more by its fruits. The 
ethical life which a creed produced, that, and not the creed’s cos- 
mological accuracy, was to be the test whether it was true and 
whether it would combine with other creeds. Such an attempt — 
simply to judge a creed by its associated morality — though a con- 
siderable advance on the judgment formed solely on the logic of 
definitions, was still insufficient. 

A third way therefore should be sought. Judging trees by their 
fruit is certainly a sound method, but with two provisos: firstly you 
must be prepared to wait till the tree fruits. Fruiting is an end-process 
and if you are choosing trees to plant you have to choose them before 
they have fruit or even flower. Secondly, a tree may fruit well because 
it is of such good stock that it can flourish on soil which would starve 
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a less robust growth. Some people seem so naturally good that they 
can produce lives of great sanctity while practising a religion which is 
not of the highest type; for example, the Sufi mystics of Islam. What 
then is needed is a test somewhere between the creedal test and the 
moral, some description which would tell us of the essential process 
or praxis whereby the fruit, the moral life, is produced. ‘We are not 
saved by a smart syllogism,” remarked J. H. Newman, that remark- 
able convert to the great church of dogma. What then saves us, 
makes us capable of the new life? It is not intellectual belief: that does 
not change conduct. It is not ethical practice: that is to put the cart 
before the horse. The answer to this vital question would seem to lie 
in this third way of estimating religion. This third way is by the 
actual religious practices which a religion inculcates. 


II 


This third test should be more familar than it is. Why we have 
not used it more decisively is because of an accident, or a chapter of 
accidents, in our own religious past. The ancient Church, Orthodox 
and Catholic, certainly attached the greatest importance to such 
practices; but the practices themselves were identified with the 
creeds. Hence, for example, when the early Fathers and later the 
Jesuits had to recognize sacramentalism being practised by the 
heathen, instead of seeing that here might be the same thing as theirs 
expressing itself with another accent, their reaction was to dismiss it 
as Satanic mimicry of their own most sacred mysteries. And when 
Protestantism triumphed it continued to make that identification: it 
destroyed all such practices as had only “Catholic” explanations, 
only retaining those which had ‘“‘warrantry in Scripture.’ Yet we 
now know that a practice may have high therapeutic value while the 
explanation given for it can be demonstrably false. John of Gad- 
desdon, the famous physician of Edward II of England, prescribed 
red hangings for the rooms in which smallpox patients lay. The cur- 
rent explanation that red was a “noble colour” associated with the 
sign of Jupiter, a very favorable planet, was false and led to the prac- 
tice being abandoned. The fact that screening out the actinic rays by 
the red curtains saved the infected skin from scarring could not then 
be known. A mistaken explanation should not compel us to abandon 
a working practice. Are we then to welcome every superstition? No: 
there is the third test, beside the dogmatic, which may be false, and 
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the ethical, which may come too late and be too partial. In the early 
days of vitamin research, when the actual vitamins could not be 
isolated, they were called accessory food factors, and their presence 
could only be detected by the indirect and delayed test — as to 
whether the animal flourished when fed on the diet. So, too, has it 
been with religion. We have known that certain elements essential to 
the life of the soul were present in the rich complexes of all the great 
religions. But we could not isolate the working elements from the 
useless, and sometimes harmful, accretions. We have known that 
something essential has been lacking in a church or teaching which 
was only ethical. The awkward choice then seemed to be — either 
the dirty whole-meal loaf or the completely aseptic, completely un- 
nourishing bread. That dilemma is no longer absolute. We can now 
begin to extract the religious vitamins. Though religion is the richest 
field in which to search for such social vitamins, the religious have not 
as yet contributed much to this important study. Partly because of 
the high specialization among all scholars, religious scholars found no 
faculty ready to study this borderland subject; while the man with 
‘‘clinical experience,”’ the minister, felt such a reverence for his study 
that he was apt to shrink from an empirical attitude. In consequence 
it is from outside sources that most of our information has to be 
brought. 


III 


In this study there are two lines of approach. The first, most evi- 
dent, but least welcome, to actual practitioners of any religion, is the 
estimating of the psychological equivalent, the actual working ele- 
ment in any specific cult or dogma. For example, though without 
scriptural warrantry and therefore rejected by Protestants, two great 
cult-dogmas have grown steadily in the Roman Church — the de- 
velopment of Mariolatry and of the purgatorial doctrines. It is clear 
that both of these cult-dogmas meet a human need of which the 
psychologist is aware but the rationalist ethicist ignorant. We can see, 
through the last two thousand years, the mother of Jesus being 
brought out from the modest position assigned to her in the Gospels 
to that of the Theotokos and finally to that of “joint mediator” with 
Christ himself. As the Father, taught by Jesus, becomes too lofty 
Jesus becomes the Forgiver. In turn, as the Christ becomes whole 
the Judge, someone must be found to intercede with him. The idea of 
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all-forgiving motherhood has threatened to supersede that of the 
Father and the Good Shepherd. So too with the doctrine of purga- 
tory. Not fit for hell and uninclined to qualify for heaven the average 
sensual man feels that provision must be made hereafter for him to 
make the moral grade he refuses to make now. And after four cen- 
turies the church bowed to the popular demand and has been de- 
veloping so complex a theme ever since. 


IV 


This line of research is now generally familiar to most students of 
religion. The second line, though it promises results more valuable 
for religion (because more likely to be accepted by the religious than 
the psychological explaining away of their devotions) has neverthe- 
less till now aroused less interest. This is the study, not of the evolving 
mythos in which a psychological need expresses itself, but of the actual 
social pattern which such a need precipitates and in which, far more 
than in the mythos, the need expresses itself. For example the actual 
development of the rosary is closely associated with the Mother wor- 
ship in Catholicism, but the use of beads, mantra and the group of 
fifteen saying the rosary together at stated times, these are the actual 
psychophysical and psycho-social factors which give us insight into an 
essential of religion, link us up with other religions such as Mahayana 
Buddhism and Vedanta (from which in all probability the rosary was 
derived) and suggest lines of practical research in the development of 
group prayer. What is true of the rosary is true also of the rites which 
have grown round the conception of purgatory — specific prayers 
and masses for the dead, the ‘‘month’s mind”? when the bereaved 
family meets for a service of recollection, etc. 

With this branch of religious enquiry, with what is now generally 
called patterns of culture, anthropology today is increasingly in- 
terested. It is recognized more and more that these actualized 
rhythms of social behavior are the permissive concomitants (and 
indeed not infrequently the causes) of codes and dogmas. Further, as 
ethnology finds ever less evidence of physiological race as the cause of 
different and conflicting ethics, it becomes of increasing importance 
to study those “social heredities,” those millennia-long currents of 
culture and standards of taste which give rise to nationalisms and 
super-nationalisms. 

It is this study which the science of comparative religions now 
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needs to prosecute in its own field. From it there may be hoped 
something far more than a new detached tolerance toward people of 
another dogma than one’s own. It might be possible by this new 
method to discover the essential praxis in each religion and, with 
that extracted, to find, not a method toward what some Catholics 
call with some contempt, “union all round,” but the recognition of 
groups, in whatsoever religion they may be, as in fact practising, 
though with different definitions, the same character-modifying 
exercises. 


V 


The subject is, however, so new and large that here only a few 
tentative suggestions can be given as to the lines which might repay 
investigation. Its difficulty and the kind of ‘‘convergent evolution” 
that it might detect, may be illustrated by the fact that though 
dogmas in the more conservative churches may not change for cen- 
turies (and so the superficial enquirer may consider such churches 
unalterable and rigid) the actual practices may be continually evolv- 
ing. As Dr. Coulton, the medievalist, has proved, many of the actual 
practices of pre-Trentine Catholicism often bore as little likeness to 
the present Roman Catholic pattern as that pattern does to its con- 
temporary Protestantism. T'wo men of the same generation are often 
more in basic agreement, though each assert that the other is wrong, 
than either would be with his own medieval ancestor. As Dr. Dear- 
mer, the liturgiologist, has shown in the Mass — that conservative 
heart of the Roman Church, that body of conservatism — an evolu- 
tion has continued through the centuries, and indeed sometimes has 
become a devolution. Modern Low Mass, as he shows, is an actual 
“social decadence,” a rite which was once a culmination and creative 
focus of sociality now become a private business, a priest and one 
server being all that are required. 

If then in the Roman Catholic Church social evolution does go on 
in response to certain subconscious shifts of need and interest, how 
much more should we expect this in freer churches. For example, 
anyone who has studied the social patterns of the Quaker meeting as 
it has continued for nearly three centuries will see, not only that it 
is moving, but that it has almost finished one process and is turning 
into another. From a “‘free-moving” and generalized organism it is 
tending toward becoming specialized and more fixed. At the begin- 
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ning the “free group” generated sufficient energy to produce an 
intensity of conviction, a metanoia, that felt all forms, other than oc- 
casional unpremeditated outbursts of speech, to be limiting. Speech, 
even, may have been rather a collapse than a culmination, a failure 
to “hold one’s spiritual breath,” the need, not to heighten conviction 
but to release a pressure of unspoken realization which was becoming 
unbearable in its intensity. So the “ministerial” pattern begins to 
appear and is now followed by more people than retain the original 
Quaker practice. The Sufi practice would also seem to have begun by 
being a spontaneous kinaesthetic response — or detensioning — of a 
spiritual experience of acute intensity. Later it develops into the 
stately “‘sun and planet” ritual-dance. The Holy Communion in the 
early church — it, too, would seem largely to have derived its pattern 
from an overflow of psychic energy. This first compelled an unpre- 
meditated expression, then regulation channelled such outbursts and 
made them seemly, and, finally, when that flow was failing, kept the 
last drops from being lost in the sands of indifference. 

If one generalization may be permitted in this vital but undevel- 
oped subject it would be: Up to the present intelligence has notknown 
how to produce this sense of unity. All that rational, conscientious 
social man has been able to do has been to provide reservoirs in 
which these outbursts might be conserved, kept against drought and 
not permitted during flood to inundate the surrounding countryside. 
Indeed there is not a little truth in the remark in regard to the pe- 
riodic socio-religious revivals of the Middle Ages that “‘to set an 
enthusiast to catch an enthusiast was the moral of medieval mo- 
nasticism.’’ Yet at best it is a half-truth, and our practical concern 
today is with the further part of this problem: Cannot the dedicated 
intelligence go on and learn how, not merely to control a “‘gusher”’ 
from the spiritual deep, but also how to drill down to such depths and 
to release this power constantly and adequately? 

As a matter of fact the traditional common method used by the 
Protestant churches to bring about individual metanoza, the revivified 
sense of the beloved and eternal community and of the soul’s part in 
it, was by “conversion.” Conversion is under a cloud; but it will of 
course come back with all its problems unanswered, all its disad- 
vantages unremedied, unless the religious sociologist can show us a 
more excellent way. At present we reject conversionism for fair 
reasons, individual and social: too often it does not endure with the 
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individual, too often it holds him only with the rudimentary appeal 
of private salvation. But it is not enough to reject; not enough just to 
be Protest-ants. And though this research is still in embryo, here 
again a few hints as to possible practical discovery are to be had. 


VI 


Though granted little significance, the fact is well known to all 
students of religious patterns that in such groupings there is a clear 
relationship to be detected between quantity and quality, between 
size and effectiveness. The small Quaker worship-group “works” 
better than the large. That this has nothing to do with rational con- 
venience is shown by the fact that a silent meeting which is small 
nearly always achieves a greater intensity, a greater awareness of 
integration, than a large one. The basic unit for Jewish corporate 
worship is ten. There is some evidence that in primitive Christianity 
the dozen was considered as the ideal number for the Agape, and 
that the multiplication of altars may have had its origin, not in a 
growing hagiolatry but in the intuitive feeling that when a group 
exceeded the dozen who might meet with convenience round one 
table, another “‘mess’’ should be formed. 

In exploring a subject wherein detailed research is still to seek, no 
hint should be neglected. It is therefore worth adding to the above 
slight evidence from recognized religious practices, two from reli- 
gion’s penumbra. Work such as Dr. Margaret Murry’s on the witch 
cult in Europe has shown that this cult was a denigrated survival of 
the old fertility religion, arrested at the totemistic level of its develop- 
ment. Its relevance to this enquiry lies in the fact that the ‘‘coven,”’ 
the unit of meeting, was confined to twelve. That the sense of unison 
and degree of group suggestibility was at its maximum at such a 
number we need to recognize, even though such a unison was em- 
ployed for antisocial purposes. So, too, with respect to another al- 
most excommunicate cult, spiritualism. Though when successful a 
“‘spiritist’” church may attempt to copy the manners and proportions 
of standard churches, yet no enquirer into psychical research can 
doubt that the strange, still unclassified phenomena of the séance are 
at their maximum when the “sitting” includes about a dozen mem- 
bers. In such a grouping, circularly arranged, the optimum condi- 
tions seem present for creating a “‘field” of energy beyond the capaci- 
ties of any one individual; and, on the other hand, this field seems 
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only to grow weaker if the group is enlarged. In social experimenta- 
tion there is also a little further confirmatory evidence. Hoyland, the 
British Quaker who between the two Wars made a number of fruitful 
efforts to initiate decentralized economic enterprises for men per- 
manently unemployed, discovered that the optimum unit for men 
working at an agricultural project was about thirty. But for a worship 
unit he had to lower the number. He had thought that twenty was 
satisfactory but it is probable that further experimentation, especially 
as the group became more integrated, would show that at the tradi- 
tional dozen the best results would be obtainable. There is a natural 
unwillingness to reduce groups and compel secondary groups to form 
(thus disrupting the original), especially when this seems at the 

behest of some psychological and self-conscious whim. Such evidence 
as given above in regard to the basic essential in religious social 
patterning is of course very slight. Nevertheless, though scanty, it 
is sufficient to suggest a possible line of research. Religious experience 
is now considered essential religion. That means, if it is to be real, 
religious exploration. But religious experimentation is still, if not 
frowned upon, viewed with apprehension. And there is reason for 
that. Even if nothing but our superconscious were involved, to try 
and be too scientific about that, too self-conscious, is not that enough 
to bring its processes to a standstill? Here then we seem facing a 
dilemma. Accurate knowledge is necessary if religion is to go on serv- 
ing modern self-conscious man. Pére Poulain, the Jesuit authority on 
prayer, could hardly be charged with rash empiricism. Yet he begins 
his classic study, Les Graces d’ Oraison, by pointing out the necessity of 
modernizing traditional knowledge and making the approach con- 
scious, systematic, scientific. And this intention of his was chosen for 
express approval by Pius X. when commending the book. ‘There is 
then no doubt a necessity that we should understand and even an- 
alyze the elements which go to making a living religious group- 
praxis. Superstition is simply the accretion of waste products which 
the living religion of the day was not vital enough to eliminate. 


Vil 


There seems no more hopeful point of approach to this necessary 
but difficult study than through the study and testing out of the 
social patterns which are found to be the invariable concomitant of 
high and “recharging” worship. The first and simplest opening — 
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already suggested — is the study of number. As numbers may easily 
be too high so, on the other hand, when religion is intensive, espe- 
cially Protestant religion with its stress on the individual and his 
individual approach to the One, the value of number may be neg- 
lected. Mental prayer — rising from meditation to contemplation 
— has now become an active interest of many who till this have been 
outside any church. There is a danger that such explorers will lose 
much help and guidance through their shrinking from group worship. 
The demonstration that in organized group worship — provided 
that each constituent is indeed devoutly worshipping — there is a 
value for the individual, not to be obtained in solitary prayer, however 
necessary that, too, is — such a demonstration will yield remarkable 
results for working religion. Today there are tens of thousands of en- 
quirers who have already found answer to their first question: Is 
religion worth while, does it work, is it essential? The next question is: 
Can corporate worship be shown to be a necessity, are churches an 
essential armature (as modellers say) to give support and core to the 
religious life, or are they simply a crust and patina that confines and 
corrodes a religious life which has become too weak to continue to 
burgeon? The answer of history is that churches have been both. The 
challenge of the future is that they should decide which they will be. 
But the new Protestantism, as we may perhaps call this new in- 
dividual interest in, and exploration of, the life of prayer, cannot be 
indifferent as to this issue. Its own progress depends on the churches’ 
power to become armatures and to break with any suggestion that 
they are patinas. And the churches’ power to do that will depend not 
a little on the help which such exploring individuals are ready to 
give in sharing in the exploration of joint patterns of worship. It may 
well be that if the churches can decide to use such explorers as liaisons, 
rather than as one hundred per cent converts, if they will agree on a 
concordat of worship pattern rather than on a uniformity of creed, a 
new age may be dawning for religion through this evolution of further 
integrations of actual communion. 


CONTINGENCY PLUS CONTINUITY 
An Essay in Defense of Pluralism 
By EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


T THE time William James delivered his Hibbert Lectures on 

The State of Philosophy (later published as The Pluralistic 

Universe), the current dictionaries defined a pragmatist as 

an “‘officious meddler” and a pluralist as an ecclesiastic who held 

more than one benefice. Although many professional philosophers 

admitted that they did not understand Hegel’s absolutism, he was the 

enthroned leader of the academicians. The first of the Russian revolu- 

tions (1905) had already taken place and imperial Germany was pre- 

paring to impose its absolutism upon the world. ““The Rhine has 

flowed into the Thames,” quoted William James, implying that 

German absolutism had already polluted the waters of British 

thought, and he admitted as much for the River Charles and his own 
Harvard University. 


I 


I mention these scattered historical facts with a specific purpose in 
mind. It is often assumed that no effective relation exists between 
philosophy and the world of action. Consequently, people are fright- 
ened over a German military invasion but they innocently embrace 
the German system of thought. Even now while Germany makes its 
second attempt at world dominance there is a strong tendency 
among certain American thinkers to betray William James and to 
seek a revival of Hegelianism. These new American absolutists 
strive to place the blame for twentieth century decadence directly 
upon the shoulders of William James and his successor John Dewey. 
They insist that relativistic morality and progressive education, which 
emanated from the pragmatic philosophy, are the twin evils of our 
time. Hence, they once more ask for an education based upon cer- 
tainty and an ethics which consists of rights and wrongs with nothing 
between. In other words, they demand an American philosophy 
which parallels German philosophy. They wish all reasoning to begin 
with given premises, a logic which is to operate as though science had 
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never shed its light upon the world. If they should succeed, it would 
make little difference, indeed, where the victory in this war should 
fall. The consequences would be the same, namely, a world absolutism 
and an end of freedom. I do not say that these American apologists 
are aware of their betrayal because they also use the favored termi- 
nology of democracy. What they fail to appreciate, however, is that 
there can be no democracy in a world dominated by absolutist 
thought. Democracy and absolutism are antipathetic. Democracy is 
to the social realm what science is to the physical, namely an unend- 
ing series of experiments with no certain outcomes promised in 
advance. 


II 


Those leaders in the fields of religion, morals, literature, and educa- 
tion, who now insist that we shall abandon the main course of 
American democratic and pragmatic thought, are motivated by a 
deep need for certainty. They want a settled world with fixed points 
of reference, a world ruled by believers who know their eternal 
verities. Their aim is to remove the doubts of youth by indoctrinating 
them with the tested wisdom of the ages. Unhappily for them, they 
cannot have what they want. If they insist upon certainty, a pattern 
of sureness imposed upon the world, they must also be prepared to 
pay the price which Hitler, and all dictators for that matter, exacts 
from his people. One cannot have complete intellectual security 
without a seat of authority, an infallible guide to orthodoxy. They 
may not like it but they live and have their being in a universe which 
is diverse and contingent. The best they can expect is that in this 
contingent universe there may exist also a rule of continuity. 

Contingency would be, indeed, difficult to tolerate if there were no 
law of continuity. The chief source of optimism for our age is derived 
from the knowledge that there are no absolute “‘breaks” in history. 
What is to happen in our future world is already happening. We 
cannot foretell with precision what the coming event will be but we 
can see the probable alternatives. The person who lives courageously 
towards the future is the person who is engaged in learning how to 
choose among diverse alternatives. Pessimists are those who are 
capable of seeing only two alternatives, the more promising of which 
they no longer anticipate. 


If I seem to have fallen into this common error by placing absolut- 
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ism in opposition to pragmatism, as though there were no inter- 
mediates, I must hasten to add a few discriminations. We all tend to 
fall into this verbal trap when we resort to the use of nouns. My main 
purpose is to use these two words as adjectives descriptive of two 
opposing directions in modes of thought, an absolutist direction and 
a pragmatic or experimental direction. The American neo-absolut- 
ists, for example, should be distinguished from the modern German 
arbitrarians. The Germans, in the first place, are going with the main 
current of historic German thought, whereas the Americans are 
traveling against the main current of American characteristic thought. 
It is more natural for a German to subscribe to a ‘‘wave” theory of 
history, that is, a mechanistic concept applied to an organic situation. 
It is also more natural for a German thinker to embrace a mode of 
thought which runs counter to the democratic proposition since he 
has had very little experience with that proposition. But, I am not 
inferring absolutes on either side. Among the pragmatists there is 
none who can truthfully say that he completely escapes all absolutes, 
and certainly the American absolutists have not forsaken experimen- 
talism entirely since some of them are actually engaged in conducting 
educational experiments. If it is countered that these are not genuine 
experiments because they attempt to revive a scheme of learning 
which has enjoyed an ancient trial and has been long since rejected, 
one can only say that they at least rest upon the mood which leads 
to trials and tests. To the extent that these educational ventures 
eliminate the possibility of error, they are of course, pseudo experi- 
ments. 

But, to return to my main argument, what I am suggesting is that 
the reader will be saved from false inferences if he remains mindful 
of the fact that I am speaking of tendencies, directions, and not of 
two polarized entities, one called absolutism and the other prag- 
matism; my thesis is that there should be no difficulty in choosing the 
“right” direction so far as American culture is concerned. We are 
not, admittedly, as strong a people as we once were, but the cause of 
our present weakness does not lie in the fact that we have enjoyed 
too much democracy or too much experimentalism. On the con- 
trary, my case rests upon the assumption that our current vulnerabil- 
ity is due to too little democracy and too strong an attachment to con- 
servatism. It is not our progressiveness which endangers us but rather 


our timidity. 
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We are, for example, extremely awkward in meeting the challenge 
of Fascism because we had not included this possibility in our catalog 
of contingencies. Consequently, we lived and thought as though it 
could not happen. When it did happen we were at first incredulous, 
then angry. But Fascism is part and parcel of the stream of con- 
tinuity in human affairs. There have always been fascists, called of 
course by other names, in the human family and there is, alas, a 
germ of fascism in each of us. From a psychological viewpoint, Fas- 
cism is a by-product of intolerance for that which differs; the attitude 
itself does not become an abiding rule of conduct until it is trans- 
posed into hatred. Anyone capable of deep personal hatred is a 
potential fascist. Fascism rejects difference. Democracy, on the con- 
trary, invites difference and proposes to build a new variety of 
strength by the process of utilizing differences. Fascism leads towards 
uniformity, Democracy towards diversity. Fascism is a prejudice. 
Democracy is an inclusive promise. 


IV 


The obvious conclusion to be drawn from the assumption that we 
live in a world which is contingent but also continuous is that we can 
live with uncertainty only when our actions carry us steadily toward 
continuity. Complete uncertainty is intolerable. We require enough 
assurance to make the next step something more than a gambler’s 
off-chance. How, then, does this form of expectancy which gives 
meaning to our futuristic conduct arise? It arises when diverse ele- 
ments of experience have reached a stage of relatedness. That which 
gets itself related in our experience leads to the realm of continuity. 
It is at this point that the fundamental importance of science enters 
our equation. The supreme aim of science is to establish systems of 
relationship where chaos had hitherto prevailed. The pragmatic or 
experimental stream of thought represents an effort to bring philoso- 
phy into harmony with science. The pragmatist is a pluralist, a be- 
liever in diversity, not because he endows difference itself with special 
virtues, but because he hopes that the diversities may be brought into 
functional relations. A monist may be said to be a person who admits 
of no distinctions; a dualist is one who insists that differences exist but 
must remain disrelated, and a pluralist admits the differences and 
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strives to bring these diversities into operative relationships. At a 
recent conference, I heard an official representative of a church make 
this statement: “I am not a tolerant man. So far as doctrine is con- 
cerned, I believe I am right and you are wrong. Why, therefore, 
should I be tolerant of what I know to be your error?” I submit that 
if the real world, that is the potentially real world, is as this man con- 
ceives it to be, then there is no possible hope for peace. We can only 
await the time when among the competing ideological or sectarian 
groups one becomes sufficiently strong to defeat or annihilate the rest. 


V 


I do not propose to resume the pluralistic debate at the point where 
William James left off in his Hibbert Lectures. The metaphysical 
aspects of this question are important but not essential for my present 
argument. What I have to say about pluralism is primarily sociologi- 
cal in character and may be stated in the form of a proposition, thus: 
the human situation 1s likely to improve if we learn to behave in such manner 
as to create unifying experiences by making use of human differences as though 
none were absolute but all belonged within a graded series. Contra, the 
human situation will worsen if we behave in such manner as to in- 
dicate that we consider our differences to be absolute and irrecon- 
cilable. It is my contention that the positive proposition stated above 
is integral to both the pluralistic and the democratic modes of 
thought. Pluralism in practice presents a test for democracy, and 
democracy furnishes the appropriate environment for pluralistic 
experimentation. 

Cultural pluralism, in spite of its current negation in Nazi philoso- 
phy and practise, is not difficult to defend. Its basic assumption is 
that all human beings, since they belong to the same species, should 
be able to live in peace and harmony. Differences among human 
beings ascribed to racial origins cannot, according to cultural plu- 
ralism, be considered absolute in character. There are people with 
black skins, some with brown, some red, some yellow and some 
tending toward white. All of these colors belong to the natural spec- 
trum and one differs from its neighbor only in a slight degree. Anyone 
who infers racial superiorities and inferiorities on the basis of these 
varying pigmentations of the skin is guilty of unwarranted reasoning. 
No scientific evidence exists to prove that one race is inherently in- 
ferior to another. What makes the case for racial pluralism excep- 
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tionally strong, however, is the fact that religious and scientific pre- 
sumptions are in this respect confluent, an event, by the way, which 
is not so rare as many seem to believe. When, for example, the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Toulouse says in remonstrance 
against anti-Semitism in France: ‘“These Jews are men, these Jewesses 
are women; these aliens are men and women. All is not permissible 
against them, against these men and women, against these fathers and 
mothers. They belong to mankind. They are our brethren,”’ he pro- 
nounces the same general truth which science corroborates. 


VI 


A cultural democracy is a society in which the assumption that all 
men ‘“‘belong to mankind” is accepted and acted upon. According to 
this doctrine we Americans should be extremely proud of the fact 
that among our citizens there are some twelve million Negroes, five 
million Jews, plus a fine mixture of all the races of the earth. Out of 
this diversity should come inventiveness and strength and a lively 
culture. But, we cannot realize these positive values which are latent 
in diversity unless we are prepared to grant equal rights and liberties 
to all men. Along with these rights and liberties must also be included 
duties and responsibilities. If, for example, the Negroes of the United 
States do not exercise their duty to vote, they are to that extent de- 
prived of making their contribution to American life and culture. 
The one sphere in which our native Negroes have achieved a high 
level of freedom is in the arts and there we are already profoundly 


aware of the significant contribution they have made, particularly 
in music and the theatre. 


Vil 


I have spoken thus far only of racial pluralism but the case for posi- 
tive tolerance is equally sound with respect to other diversities. 
Federalism in government and religious comity as well are indigenous 
to democratic cultures. Each of these forms of pluralism is sanctioned 
by naturalism. The law of nature is that the unlike shall survive. Only 
those organisms which possess a sufficient amount of flexibility (dif- 
ference) to adapt themselves to a changing environment can survive 
im a positive sense. The situation is similar for social institutions. I 
do not insist that institutions and cultures tending towards uniformity 
cannot survive. They can and do survive but only at the expense of 
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progress. My argument reads: pluralism and progress stand in a 
necessary relation to each other. 

Scientific findings and religious hypotheses combine to make the 
case for cultural pluralism exceptionally strong. In spite of this inner 
logic there still exists, however, the possibility of a disastrous race 
conflict on a world-wide scale. If this catastrophe can be avoided, and 
I am one who believes in this possibility provided the United Nations 
learn the supreme lesson of this tragic war, there will still arise on our 
horizon the spectre of another frightening absolutism, namely the 
ideological insistence that one and only one solution for our economic 
problem must be found. By a curious twist in logic many persons who 
will eagerly admit the virtues of cultural pluralism will in the same 
breath deny the probability of economic pluralism. The spokesmen 
of economic absolutism will place free enterprise over against col- 
lectivism, laissez-faire against a planned economy, and economic 
individualism in opposition to socialism, and once having stated their 
favorite dichotomy will refuse to recognize all middle terms. Hence- 
forth they will reason only within the context of ezther-or, all or nothing. 
They, and I mean the conservative and the radical in so far as they 
both adhere to absolutes, will falsify the situation by presenting un- 
real choices. It simply is not true that we can now choose between 
free enterprise and a controlled economy. A responsible person who 
pretends that this preference is genuine and practical is either unac- 
quainted with the economic realities of our age or he purposely 
wishes to confuse the situation. If a scholar wished to study a free 
enterprise, laissez-faire economy in this era, he would need to repair 
himself to the far-off habitat of a primitive tribe. But even there he 
would soon discover that all is not as free as it seems, that certain 
controls are exercised against, for example, the hoarder. In any case, 
there can be no free enterprise in anything like an absolute sense in 
a society which has already begun to utilize science and technology. 
Wherever man applies technology to his environment he thereby 
alters that environment; each alteration causes a diminution of the 
effectiveness of all automatic or natural controls; consequently, each 
increase in the use of technology implies a similar increase in con- 
scious control and planning. The only method for avoiding some de- 
gree of collectivism and economic planning is to cast science over- 
board and refuse all further technological advances. 
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Vill 


Many advocates of free enterprise are, of course, charlatans. They 
are aware of the fact that they are using words in a propagandistic 
manner. “Free” and “enterprise” are words precisely suited for 
American consumption; we like to think of ourselves as being both 
free and enterprising. Attachment to these two words, especially 
when no concrete meaning is required, constitutes a simple device for 
escaping reality. Others who favor so-called free enterprise do so, not 
because of self-interest, nor because they are conscious confusers, but 
because they are temperamental conservatives, honest but timid 
individuals to whom all change appears as a personal threat. It was 
to this group that Dean Robert R. Wicks of Princeton University 
Chapel recently made so eloquent an appeal in a memorable sermon 
to young men. He said: 


Today ours is a world imperiled by conservatism. We are hearing much of the 
perils of radicalism. But these perils grow because conservatism dams the stream 
too long. . . . It is so easy to settle down and take care of yourself, and not worry 
until you must. Society will not complain if you do. You can perform the duties 
which custom prescribes. You can pay out your pleasant charities. You can go to 
church and support the institutions of religion. You can develop a charming per- 
sonality and behave yourself seemly withal; and before you know it, be a stagnant, 
inert member of society helping to create the desperation which grows around you. 


Hope for the future does not lie in either of these — the propagan- 
dist for free enterprise who expects to capitalize politically or per- 
sonally through his program, or the honest conservative whose eyes 
cannot gaze into the future without pain. The first of these must, 
obviously, be exposed; the second should be pitied, or perhaps rep- 
rimanded in the manner of Dean Wicks. There exists, however, a 
third group of citizens who are neither reactionaries nor radicals in 
an absolute sense. They are, so I believe, by far the greater number. 
These are ordinary Americans, or as I like to call them, typical 
American pragmatists, persons who enjoy problem-solving, who look 
upon each altered situation as a challenge to their courage and in- 
genuity. In such persons lies our hope. If they seem worried about 
the coming issue between free enterprise and a planned economy, it 
is possible to reduce the situation to discussable terms. The first ques- 
tion to ask, patently, is, How much free enterprise do you mean? 
Should all anti-trust legislation be repealed, for example? Should 
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speculators be given a completely free hand? Should employers be en- 
tirely free to keep wages down by preventing collective bargaining? 
The mere asking of these questions pulls the word “free” off its ab- 
solutist pedestal, and the moment the situation has been rendered 
flexible, it becomes possible to reason together. Once the reality 
situation has been accepted and we acknowledge the impossibility of 
an absolutely free economy, the task becomes once more challenging. 
We must now ask: How much control is desirable? Should planning 
apply to the whole of life? Should all industrial enterprise become 
collectivized or nationalized? It is at this point, when we move away 
from the absolute right in the direction of the absolute left, that the 
democratic and pluralistic standards need to be applied. 


IX 


Why should not a democratic society provide for the co-existence 
of a wide variety of economic arrangements? What is unreasonable in 
the proposition that in a democratic society one might expect certain 
industries to operate socialistically, others co-operatively, others cor- 
poration-wise, and still others with a high degree of private control? 
What economic law prescribes that a farm should be managed pre- 
cisely in the same manner as a railroad or a post office? If democracy 
is in essence a formula for including difference, why should not the 
formula be applied to the sphere of economics? 

The motto of our American democracy is e pluribus unum, through 
diversity towards unity. Is any other variety of unity feasible? 
Whether feasible or not, that is, workable over a long period of time 
and in the light of Nature’s rule of difference, one must admit that 
another kind of unity is possible, namely, the unity which derives 
from enforced uniformity. Those who prefer this type of unity should 
not, however, continue to speak as though they believed in democ- 
racy. They should not even engage in the struggle against Fascism 
- since their desire is already a fascist desire. Absolutism is of the essence 
of the modern fascist movement. 

We live in an age of systematized ideologies. These patterned, a 
priori conceptualizations spring from many sources but at the ex- 
tremes they represent what William James so aptly called “vicious 
intellectualism,”’ that habit of thought which strives to make the real 
world of experience conform to verbal abstractions. According to the 
pluralistic philosophy there can never be a completely stable pattern 
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into which the whole of experience can be molded. The very concep- 
tion of experience implies mutation. Satisfaction comes, not from 
finding one’s fixed position, but rather from the knowledge that each 
new experience is a part of an organic history and may be thus ra- 
tionalized as a unit in a continuous series. The basic economic ques- 
tion for our age does not resemble a puzzle in which it is obligatory 
to find the right answer. On the contrary, it lies closer to the realm of 
genuine day-by-day experience in which today’s answer will never 
remain appropriate for tomorrow’s problem. There exists one unify- 
ing motivation for all economic systems, namely, to provide commodi- 
ties and services for a maximum satisfaction of expanding human 
needs. How this is to be accomplished will never become a settled 
matter. New scientific inventions are likely to upset the most carefully 
laid plans. The best we can do, therefore, is to accept the fact of 
economic contingencies and strive with all the wisdom at our com- 
mand to plan one step ahead. The idea of a planned economy is 
scientific because it aims to bring the separate parts of our economic 
life into new and effective relationships. Its purpose is to place eco- 
nomic contingencies within the realm of continuity. 


PRAYERS OF INTERCESSION 
British Council of Churches 


*f sk we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God, unto a perfect manhood, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

Let us pray 
for the Church of Christ throughout the world and in these islands, its 
ministers and members, that we may be filled anew with His Spirit; 

O Christ, hear us. 

That the Church may strive not for its own safety but for the world’s 
salvation, seeking first God’s reign and His righteousness; 

O Christ, hear us. 

That the Church may bring the truth and power of the Gospel to the 
troubled hearts of men; 

O Christ, hear us. 

That the Church may show forth to the world the Master’s care for 
the weak and oppressed, and His zeal for truth and justice; 

O Christ, hear us. 

That the Church may follow His example of constancy to the will of 
God, and persevere through good report and evil report unto the 
end; 

O Christ, hear us. 

Let us pray for the growth and perfecting of the unity of Christ’s 
Church; for all who plan and administer the government of the 
Church; for all who train the ministers of God’s Word and Sacra- 
ments; for all who care for the souls of men and build up the body of 
Christ; for all who profess and call themselves Christians; that we may 
grow together in the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and show forth 
His spirit in our love for one another. 

Hear us, we beseech thee. 

That we may be shown those faults and errors in ourselves which 
hinder the growth of unity, and may be delivered from them; 

Hear us, we beseech thee. 

That we may live and work as members one of another, making com- 
mon witness to our faith in the world; 

Hear us, we beseech thee. 
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That we may pray and work without ceasing for the perfect unity of 
Christ’s Church; 

Hear us, we beseech thee. 

Almighty God, who didst send thy Son Jesus Christ into the world, 
that through his Cross and Passion the nations might be redeemed to 
thy glory, send forth thy Church we pray thee in the power of his 
Incarnation to proclaim the message of His Cross. Take from us all 
pride and ignorance, all contempt and uncharitableness, that by thy 
love shed abroad in our hearts, and by thy truth still proceeding from 
thee, we may reveal to all mankind the Saviour of the world even thy 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


— From the Service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, Inaugurating the British Council of 
Churches, September 23, 1942. 


FOUNDATIONS OF A LASTING PEACE 


By JAMES HUTCHISON COCKBURN 


One of the William Belden Noble Lectures delivered at the Memorial Church, 
Harvard University, 1942 


URING a visit to the British fleet last summer, a high Ad- 
miral of the Navy said to me in the course of an interesting 
conversation on the state of things and the spiritual issues: 

“Moderator, are the churches going to be united in time to lead the 
world after the war?” It was a somewhat staggering question; and 
although I made the best of it by pointing to the World Council of 
Churches, to the increasing co-operation between various churches, 
and to the new emphasis, new since the last war, on the ecumenical 
nature of the church, I still felt, and I am sure the Admiral felt, that 
the churches might do more in these terrible days by sinking dif- 
ferences and removing suspicions and by closing their ranks in the 
face of the enemy. 


I 


For the real significance of the Admiral’s question lies in this: that 
men of thought and good will are looking to the churches for guidance 
with a more intense longing than ever before in modern times. And 
they are prepared, and indeed anxious, for the church to be given, 
and to take, an important part in the making of the peace. This 
opinion of the Admiral has been borne out in many contacts that I 
have made, both in Britain and in the United States of America, with 
leaders of thought, of industry, commerce, and finance, who realize 
that a peace which is content with economic plans and financial 
organization, with the lowering of tariffs and the control of industry, 
with the settlement of boundaries and with disarmament, will fail in 
the long run unless the principles of the Christian religion run 
through the whole settlement; that, in short, any settlement, the eco- 
nomic and financial and other provisions of which are not inspired 
by the insight of spiritual truth and are not carried out with the im- 
petus of religious convictions, will be so much machinery, and be 
liable to break down. Only the Christian faith can teach man who 
his neighbor is and what are that neighbor’s reasonable demands, and 
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only the Christian faith will so move the hearts of men as to make men 
and not things the final criterion of action. 

The place which many leaders of industry and finance, and states- 
men, seem willing to give to the church in the peace settlement is a 
new factor, at least in the last four hundred years of the history of 
western civilization. In the most intense degree, this war cuts to the 
very quick of spiritual truth, and challenges not only the foundations 
of our economy and finance, but threatens the very basis of the 
Christian life; so much so, that victory for our enemies would mean 
for western civilization an eclipse so dark, that in comparison with 
it the so-called Dark Ages were light, and a tyranny over the soul of 
man by a godless power of demonic intensity, which might well last 
for centuries. Many are beginning to realize that, when everything is 
at stake on which our western civilization has been built, it would be 
dire folly to pass the church by when the peace settlement comes to 
be made. 

In addition, it ought not to be forgotten that the settlement after 
the last war broke down largely on spiritual issues. The League of 
Nations was the main part of the peace settlement, and had in it pro- 
visions which, if they had been exercised, would have relieved the 
world of certain problems which, coming to their natural climax, 
gave opportunity for the launching of this war. It is seen clearly now 
that, great as was the conception of the League of Nations and great 
as were the hopes attached to it, it ended by being a piece of ma- 
chinery, used in part by the nations whose interests demanded its use 
and left unused in greater part because the spirit of the nations and 
their statesmen was not sufficiently disinterested. Many have learned 
this lesson at least, that it is the spirit which uses the machinery, and 


that without the spirit the machinery either breaks in pieces or lies 
unused and rots. 3 


II 


But the fundamental question still remains to be answered: “What 
right has the church to speak in the settlement of the world’s affairs?” 
I am not greatly concerned with those who pose this question from 
a theological standpoint, and who hold that the function of the 
church is to prepare men and women for the next world and not to 
meddle in this. Such a view, which regards this world as a very poor 
place in which to cultivate an immortal soul and looks to heaven as 
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the home of the soul, is denied by the fact that God has set his children 
in the midst of this stormy world, and that therefore, to contract out 
of the world into which God’s providence has put us is to cultivate 
defeatism of the purest kind. And, however noble may be the souls 
which such a separatist doctrine produces, this view would end in the 
world running its own way without any restraint of religion and 
without men being able to apply to their work in the world the teach- 
ing and the spirit of the Redeemer. 

We can see the logical outcome of this view in Germany today. 
Hitler and his government are quite willing to admit this type of 
religion as legitimate, and so long as men are willing to cultivate their 
souls apart and to regard their religion as simply a preparation for the 
next world, Hitler is willing to give them freedom and even to build 
them churches and support them with money. But as soon as Chris- 
tians apply the principles of the Christian faith to the everyday affairs 
of life, Hitler accuses them of entering upon politics and bids them 
be silent. It is his to govern the world; their business is to make sure 
of the next! And such a doctrine ends in impotence for Christians and 
a more than monastic seclusion of the Christian faith. 

What we have to realize is that there is but one Gospel, the Gospel 
of redemption in Jesus Christ, that the whole meaning of the Incarna- 
tion is that in Jesus Christ God came into this world, to be in it but 
not of it; living in it, that is, but not obedient to its dictates, but al- 
ways seeking to lift it to a higher level. There is no such thing as a 
social Gospel, if by that is meant something which can be preached 
apart from the Gospel of redemption. There is but one Gospel, and 
it has various social implications and obligations, and we shall not 
make progress in this matter unless we see the all-comprehensiveness 
of the Gospel. To allow that there is any sphere of human life and 
activity, such as economics, finance, industry, education, interna- 
tional relations, which is outside of the Gospel, is to reduce its majestic 
sweep. It is not the whole truth to say that Jesus saved individuals; 
rather, he saved them for his Kingdom, to apply the rules of his 
Kingdom in the activities of daily life, so that all the social relation- 
ships of men as members of a family, of a nation, and of a state, are 
dominated by the eternal values of God. 

It is vital in this concern to realize that there is no such thing as a 
purely secular problem. In every problem there are two elements: 

frst, there is a technical element, in which expert knowledge is re- 
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quired, and here the church makes no claim to speak. Good will is 
not enough to solve the problems of finance, of economics and indus- 
try, or even of education and the family, and though many church- 
men are experts in these various concerns the church, speaking as the 
church, seeks no voice. The blue prints of such plans are for the ex- 
perts to draw, subject to the criticism of those whose knowledge 
entitles them to speak. But there is a second element in every problem, 
an element which demands a moral judgment, and here the voice of 
the church is entitled to be heard. Here the church must speak or 
betray its Master. In every problem there are questions of human 
rights and duties and privileges. In every problem the laws of God 
have the last word; and where the expert blue prints do not give due 
place to human needs as these are seen in the light of God, they must 
be opposed in the highest interests of God and of man. In the end, 
God must be enthroned over all, and to speak and live as if there were 
human problems outside of his rule ends in the dethronement of 
God, and of man from the place which is his in God. 

A clear understanding of this distinction will save the church from 
speaking where it has no right to speak and from being silent where it 
ought to utter its voice; it will safeguard the position of the church in 
the face of the problems which life and this war are casting up. A 
clear recognition of this distinction will also prevent the church from 
allying itself with any political party or any political program. In all 
these it stands aloof on the technical side, but in all of them it speaks 
the moral and spiritual truth, so far as it understands the mind of 
God. This will meet the charge which is often made against the 
church, that it is in alliance with one or other of the political and 
social parties. It will also prevent the church from the charge of al- 
ways objecting to something which some party desires. The church, 
realizing its due place and speaking where it is entitled to speak and 
to be heard, will advocate those things which help mankind and 
bless them wherever they are found, and will criticize those theories 
and demands, wherever they come from, which do not give to human 
personality the place which God has decreed for it. 


III 


With that in the background of our minds, we may turn to the 
peace settlement and the place of the church in it. The course of the 
peace settlement it is difficult to foresee in detail; but however dif- 
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ficult that is, it is not enough to say: ‘‘Let us win the war first and the 
peace will look after itself”; nor is it enough to say: “We do not know 
what kind of world will emerge out of the war.” It is the business of 
men of Christian outlook to do everything in their power to direct 
the course of the world after the war has been won, and if we wait 
with our planning until an armistice has been declared we shall be in 
as catastrophic a position of unpreparedness for the peace as our 
nations were in their lack of preparation for the war. Even at the 
longest, the war is temporary, and the business of war is to make 
peace, and a peace that lasts. Therefore, with all the difficulty of the 
matter, let us try to see the probable course of events. 

It seems to me inevitable that the making of peace must be dif- 
ferent from any peace-making we have known in the past. In the 
last war, for instance, there was an armistice on terms suddenly pre- 
sented on the collapse of the German army. Thereafter for some 
months, and while the blockade was still in operation, the Allied 
statesmen feverishly sought to produce a settlement of innumerable 
questions of boundaries, river rights, reparations, disarmament, 
colonies, etc., along with the setting up of the League of Nations. In 
the light of this hasty decision of a few months, the most important 
element in the settlement was the League of Nations Covenant which 
provided for the consideration and peaceful disposal of problems 
which, if unattended to, might be the causes of future war: and this 
was almost the one provision which in spite of its far-seeing character 
was never called into action. At the close of this war, there may be the 
same sudden coming of an armistice; but provision must be made in 
it for an immediate calling of the Allied nations to make a temporary, 
not a final, settlement. This temporary settlement may involve con- 
ference and discussion spreading over even five years. And during that 
time, as the Atlantic Charter proclaims, our enemies shall be dis- 
armed and we shall not be disarmed; for there remain for us the 
gigantic tasks of policing and of feeding Europe, of instituting schemes 
of industrial and economic revival and of financial help. It is also in 
the Atlantic Charter that from the day of the armistice every en- 
deavor will be made to set the nations, including Germany, on their 
feet and to restore their life as soon as possible to normality. During 
this first period of perhaps five years, certainly during the earlier part 
of it, Germany and Italy and Japan will not be at the council table, 
unless they show a very different spirit from that which animates 
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them at the moment. It must always be remembered that to defeat 
the Nazis in the field of battle is not the same thing as to defeat the — 
Nazi philosophy, which may well persist long after the collapse of the 
army and the nation. Indeed, a long and strenuous program of re- 
education and even of re-evangelization of the German people will be 
necessary if ever they are to take their place in a European and world- 
wide comity of nations. 

From this temporary settlement, the exaction of justice — which 
the Prime Minister has called retribution — must not be excluded. 
We are by nature sentimental and forgiving, and the bearing of 
grudges of a violent character for long is not our way; but the German 
people must be taught that their policy of aggressive war not only 
does not pay but will not be allowed in the future. This is not a cry 
for vengeance, for vengeance is God’s, not ours, to impose. But it is a 
cry that the eternal principles of God’s justice be reasserted over 
against what Germany has done. And such a reassertion, even al- 
though it means stern measures against the Germans and their satel- 
lite nations, is entirely consistent with our Christian faith, and with 
any worthy conception of the Deity. 

After this temporary settlement for which I have allowed anything 
up to five years, and as a result of it, it seems necessary that there be 
set up a council of the nations, including Germany and our other 
enemies if by that time they have shown themselves fit to make a valid 
contribution to the long settlement; that is, if they have shown signs 
of a change of mind and outlook. In the long run, Europe must hang 
together, and a Europe in which Germany after a short period was 
still treated unnecessarily as an outlaw and an outcast would be a 
Europe destined to another war. The process of bringing Europe into 
a family relationship of nations will demand an expenditure of spirit- 
ual energy by the Allies and by the best elements of all nations, in- 
cluding the Germans, such as we have not yet begun to envisage. And 
it will be the function of the churches to keep before the nations and 
their statesmen this gigantic endeavor, and to do everything possible 
to supply the spiritual power; for while science and economics and 
finance can make a neighborhood, only the spiritual values that are 
in God can make that neighborhood neighborly. And without a 
neighborly spirit in the nations of Europe and the world, their near- 
ness to one another may only contribute to their mutual destruction. 
This second council, which will take in hand the long-term settle- 
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ments of the world’s affairs, may take one of many forms, and we need 
not at this stage inquire too closely into the possibilities. It may be a 
union, a federation, a league — call it what you will; within it there 
may be subsidiary leagues and societies of nations. But I fancy that 
_in the end it will approximate in many details to the League of Na- 
tions which we knew, and to it will fall the setting up of those trade 
arrangements and financial operations which will be necessary to 
raise the standard of living throughout most of the world, as well as 
the institution of an international court of justice, the control of 
aviation, and the setting up of an armed force to insure the carrying 
out of the decisions of the society of nations. The nations in this 
council will decide what elements of national sovereignty must be 
curtailed and what preserved. 

The very statement of this program will show the gigantic prob- 
lems that must be faced, and the amount of good will and readiness 
to sacrifice which will be incumbent if peace is to be enduring and 
just. Self-interest will have to be deposed in all the nations from its 
place as the governing consideration in international policy. A new 
policy in regard to what are known as “‘subject races’’ and to colonies 
will have to be worked out. The dominating consideration must be the 
rights of men and women as human beings, made in the image of 
God. This will involve a serious effort to raise the standard of living 
wherever that is depressed, and to open the markets of the world, 
especially in raw materials, and to give larger opportunities for the 
exercise of the talents of men wherever they are found; in short, to 
raise the whole level of life and insure that quality comes to its right- 
ful place. 


IV 


It is interesting to note, and here I speak only for Britain, that the 
impact of the war on the theology of the churches, and the experi- 
ences through which the churches are passing, are forming a very 
vital background of preparation for the coming of victory when peace 
will have to be made. While later I shall deal with attempts that are 
being made, both in this country and in Britain, to visualize the kind 
of problems that must be solved and what the churches are trying to 
say in them, I want now to state certain theological emphases which 
mark the preaching of the church, and which form a basic equipment 
of the church for the specific problems that will arise. Unless the 
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churches are sure of the fundamentals, they will go astray on the 
particular questions. 

But before I come to them there is one insistent consideration 
dominating all our outlook in this matter: it has been borne in upon 
the churches that they are not without blame for the state in which 
the world is; that, indeed, the churches of all lands have been weak 
in their spiritual witness to the truths of God in the face of statesmen, 
leaders, and thinkers. The reasons for that weakness lie in the re- 
gions of theology and philosophy, and time prevents me from making 
a detailed examination of them. But the churches have allowed them- 
selves to be influenced overmuch by certain doctrines of the inevitable 
progress of mankind towards an earthly Paradise, by views of God 
which were sentimental and forgot his sovereignty in the earth, and 
by the liberal-humanist views which tried to persuade us that man 
was able to redeem himself by his own gifts and capacities, a doctrine 
which ends in the watering down of sin and in weakening the position 
of Christ as the Redeemer of men, making him more an example to be 
followed than a Saviour to be accepted and obeyed. 

Moreover, the churches have not been steadfast enough in the 
denunciation of social wrongs, and have been too complacent in ac- 
cepting the view that economic law must be allowed to work itself 
out, whatever the consequences. And, too, we of the Christian church 
often acted as if man was made for industry and economics and 
finance, and not these made for man. Likewise, the churches have 
been too content to see the unevangelized multitudes outside of the 
church without strenuous endeavor to bring them within. The 
churches have been careless in many cases —I speak for my own 
church — in the doctrinal teaching which they supplied for the 
young people and for the congregations, and have not urged in season 
and out of season that the only education which can produce the 
type of person able to stand the turmoil of this world is an education 
shot through with Christian instruction; they have often failed to 
realize that the only democracy which has a chance in this hard world 
is a democracy which advances and grows by the increasing quality 
of those whom it trains as citizens. These failures of the churches 
must be confessed; and once they are realized, and the churches have 
decided to amend them wherever possible, the churches will begin to 
find their feet among the obstacles and problems of our times. So far _ 
as the Church of Scotland is concerned the Shorter Catechism and the 
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Larger Catechism are no longer used in any satisfactory fashion. The 
fact is that they no longer fit the ethos of the times in which we live, 
and therefore as Moderator of the Church’s Assembly I called for a 
new catechism, less full as a complete statement of doctrine, less theo- 
_ logical in language, shorter and simpler than that which we have. 
And it has been an encouragement to me to find, since I made this 
appeal, that the Presbyterian Churches of Australia and of England 
had already set their hands to the task and had produced tentative 
catechisms for their children and their adults. Such doctrinal teach- 
ing, combined with a new interest in the place of Christian education 
in our educational systems, and a new effort to evangelize the people 
— these as works following on the repentance for past failures — will 
give to the churches a foundation of Christian thinking on which the 
future may be built. 


V 


The particular doctrines which are coming home to our ministers 
in Scotland with a new emphasis are chiefly three: 

1. Lhe Doctrine of the Sovereignty of Almighty God. Even in these days, 
when it might be imagined that the state of the world would induce 
men to think that God had lost control of his universe and that large 
areas of human thought and activity were under the domination of 
Satan, just then the sovereignty of God is standing out with a new 
significance. The strenuous nature of the times has driven us preach- 
ers from every other doctrine of God, which thought of him as limited 
in power or as sharing the world with Satan in a kind of dualism, and 
has restored him to the majesty of his sovereign power. Men are 
coming to see that if human rights such as justice, liberty, truth, 
mercy, are to continue to bless mankind, they must be founded not 
on any belief that they are human achievements, or agreed upon as 
necessary amenities for the social life of man, but as the creation of 
God, eternal and unchangeable, which we try to translate into our 
human ways. In fact, men are seeing with a new vision that these 
rights of man reside ultimately in God, that man has a right to justice, 
not because the courts and the state are willing to accord justice to 
him, but because God is just; that men have a right to mercy, ul- 
timately because God is merciful; and to the truth because, in the 
last resort, it is God who is Truth; and that our liberties depend for 
their ultimate defense on the fact that God created men free and 
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regulated their liberty in Jesus Christ. Any effort to build the rights 
of man on any foundation short of God, on the consent of society or 
on the decrees of an earthly state, are founded on sand; and can be 
overthrown, as they have been in large parts of Europe today, by 
the decrees of an omnicompetent state, which, taking all human 
activity as its province, dictates to man not only what he shall believe 
and what he can practice, but also limits the rights which they are 
prepared to allow him. That means that the life of man shrinks, that 
he has already become the creature of the state, and because he has 
lost his right to God, he has lost right to himself. 

2. The Christian Doctrine of Man. The same paradox is to be found 
in the new emphasis on this doctrine, for it is forcing itself upon our 
thinking just at a time when man is displaying depths of infamy, 
cruelty, and barbarity such as have not been seen in two thousand 
years. But the very depths to which men are descending today are 
driving Christians to realize with a fresh reality that the only hope of 
the world, humanly speaking, is for those who are the followers of 
Christ to assert that only if man is taught that he is the child of God 
and therefore the brother of his fellowmen, that he has rights and 
duties and privileges which have their origin in his creation in God’s 
image, and that his true life consists in a communion with God and 
in a fellowship with his neighbor — in that alone is the hope of the 
world. ‘The disastrous possibilities of any other view of man but that 
of his dignity as a human being beloved of God and saved by Jesus 
Christ is a goad to the reaffirmation of his fundamental nature and 
will in the end destroy all other views of man, whether those which 
regard him as a helpless creature of circumstances or those which 
teach that he has it in his own make-up to redeem himself and build 
his life into an earthly Paradise. 

This view compels the Christian church along two lines: 

(a) To the re-evangelization of man’s fallen nature by which he 
will be enabled to accept the active love or grace of God, and while 
doing everything he can in his own power to live the good life in 
Jesus Christ, he will be content to recognize that in this world he can 
only attain to the level of life which Jesus called eternal by being 
willing to allow himself to be lifted up by a power outside of himself 
and greater than himself but which works within his nature and life. 
Every effort man has made to redeem himself and to build a heaven 
on earth by his own powers, his own admittedly great achievements, 
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his own visions and even his own prayers, has ended in failure; this 
because man is a sinful creature at the best, and therefore God has 
not put it in his power to redeem himself, for no such redemption 
could be complete but would to the last be vitiated by his sinful 
nature. Christian preaching has always been interested in man as the 
child of God, but Christian preaching has not always seen so clearly 
as our times are forcing us to see the deep implications of the doctrine 
and the fundamental changes in our life which we must be willing to 
endure if this doctrine is not still to remain in the air but is to be a 
governing consideration of our social existence. 

(b) Therefore, the second implication of the doctrine is that if man 
is the son of God, if his personality is sacred, our social life must be so 
ordered that his gifts and qualities and greatness may have full exer- 
cise, that wherever in our social life there are obstacles to the attain- 
ment of his highest nature in God, these obstacles are by that very 
fact condemned and at whatever cost must be removed. I shall hope 
to deal further with this question from a practical point of view, but 
meantime it will be enough to point to the bearings of this on such 
questions as unemployment, slums and housing, nutrition, poverty, 
health of the people, education, and also on the abolition of war. In 
the light of the Christian doctrine of man, these problems, which all 
Christians have regarded as unfortunate, must now be regarded as 
blots not only upon our social life but upon our Christian beliefs. We 
have been too complacent in the face of social evils which disgraced 
our Christian profession. Now the question arises, not whether we have 
the knowledge to cure these diseases, but whether we have the necessary 
Christian conviction. In other words, it is for Christians — not in- 
dividual Christians alone but for Christians banded in the unity and 
power of the Christian churches — to determine that they shall be 
willing to pay the price and to try to bring the world to the same 
determination; for without the abolition of these evils, there is the 
possibility neither of the most active prosecution of the war nor the 
building up of a better civilization after it. If these problems remain 
unsolved, their solution unattempted in any serious way, our social 
life will rot from the inside, and the church, failing in its application 
of the Gospel to the life of man, will find itself left high and dry by a 
world which will be forced to attempt the solution without the neces- 
sary spiritual vision and power. 

3. The Doctrine of the Church. This brings me to the third doctrine, 
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which the necessities of our times are bringing most forcibly before 
us: namely, the true nature of the Christian church. Since the last 
war, the truth about the church which has been most compelling has 
been its ecumenical nature; but the ecumenical nature of the church 
depends on its creation by God as the una Sancta and as the Body in 
which the spirit of the risen Christ dwells. It is profoundly to misun- 
derstand the unity of the church to think of it as something which 
Christians achieve by amalgamation and federation and co-opera- 
tion. The unity of the church is given by God, who created the church 
one in Christ Jesus. No doctrine of the church which thinks of it pri- 
marily as a human institution which men and women make to the 
glory of God has penetrated below the surface. Primarily, the church 
is God’s creation out of his love and concern for man and is his gift 
to men for the salvation of their souls in Christ. Only this view will 
give to the church the authority to speak to the world in the Divine 
Name. This truth of the church, that its unity is God-imposed, will 
increasingly drive the churches to sink unnecessary differences and 
to close their ranks. The world is increasingly impatient with unneces- 
sary divisions which do not cut down to principle, and only a church 
united in the fundamental things and conscious of its divine unity will 
be able so to speak that the world will be willing to listen. ‘The divi- 
sion of the churches today is one of the most tragic results of our 
history and of our lack of vision. It is surely highest wisdom to put the 
utmost endeavor to the strengthening of the church so that the pur- 
poses of God may be advanced and the world be given cause to 
respect the church’s sincerity and power. 

I end this sketch of the mission of the church during war with 
two warnings: (1) it is futile to think that the problems cast up by the 
war and those cast up by the peace can be separated into two blocks. 
Not only do they intermingle, they are continuous; and the problems 
that will be cast up by the peace are already raising their heads even 
during the stiffest times of the war. (2) The best preparation for a 
better Europe and a better world will be an eager endeavour on the 
part of all men and women of good will to make now, even while the 
war is being waged with the utmost of our power, a better America 
and a better Britain. That would be a real contribution to the winning 
of the peace, and even to the winning of the war. 


CITIZENSHIP IN THE NEW WORLD 


By JOSEPH ERNEST McAFEE 


NEW WORLD is being born. From it race prejudice and race 
discriminations must be banished. This has escaped no 
discerning interpreter of the present conflict and its aims. 

There can be no “return to normalcy’? where communities have been 
built on race superiorities and inferiorities. 

Here is the central issue of the present crisis. It must be central in 
world reconstruction. The race issue is basic. Out of it were bred the 
ghastliest evils of the old world. Out of its evasion or blundering 
treatment spring most, and certainly the sternest, problems which the 
new world will face. Hitler has thrust the issue to the fore. The 
Japanese have outdone him if that is possible. They who would rid 
the world of the inhumanities which these forces inflict, must be 
Square, and must fight squarely, on this issue. 


I 


If this interpretation is correct, the world born out of the present 
conflict will be new indeed. If this interpretation is not correct, then 
a new and bloodier war, or a succession of wars, must follow this one. 
The devotees of normalcy must make their choice. Some will choose 
more wars —if they can induce others to supply the sweat and 
blood. Comrades in the arms of the United Nations are not likely to 
make this choice. The true statesman will, therefore, face the in- 
evitable banishment of race discriminations, and draw his plans for 
the new society on that basis. 

The conflict is waged on our part in the name of democracy. In a 
secure democracy all citizens are statesmen. The American people 
are foremost in the profession of democracy, and are assuming front 
rank among the fighters for it. This implies that they must keenly 
sense the essentials of the new social order. They must ground them- 
selves most deeply in the only philosophy which can safeguard the 
new world. 

The surest guarantee that race discrimination is actually to be 
banished lies in the community’s practice of citizenship. All are 
citizens in a thoroughgoing democracy. Rights and duties of citizen- 
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ship are guaranteed without evasion or subterfuge. It may be said 
that the battle for the new world and its security is to be won or lost 
with this issue. 

Now, personal likes and dislikes are not subject to social control. 
Tastes in friendships differ. They ought to differ. They will differ, 
whatever preachments or arbitrary laws may proclaim to the con- 
trary. People cannot be forced into likes, nor forced out of dislikes. 
Each must be allowed to choose his personal friends. But the com- 
munity, the whole community, must not only be permitted to shape 
the community will, but the social setup must be so operated as to 
facilitate the free determination of the community will. Personal 
likes and dislikes commit a crime when they intrude themselves in 
determining the rights and duties of citizenship. 

It is often maintained that likes will follow the concession of social 
and political rights. We will all love one another as brothers if we 
concede to all their rights of citizenship. That is debatable. We do not 
propose to debate it here and now. Citizenship in the new world must 
not be permitted to hang upon so slender a thread. The new citizen- 
ship must not be allowed to face the hazard that this assertion is not 
true. However tenaciously any may be disposed to hold to his per- 
sonal preferences in the choice of friends, and in cultivating tastes in 
culture, there must be no discrimination in according to each and all 
their full rights as citizens. 

In short, arbitrary sentiments must not be permitted to determine 
the social issues of the new world. Neither social rights nor social 
duties may be permitted to hang upon the caprices of taste. The con- 
sideration that you do not wish to marry a Negro, a Chinese, an 
Italian, a Jew, or a member of any other particular race, nor permit 
your son or daughter to marry them, cannot be advanced as justifica- 
tion for refusal to members of such races their full rights as fellow- 
citizens. To all who live in the same community with him, a good 
citizen in a democracy concedes full social status, and defends with 
his own life their enjoyment of its rights. 

This supplies solid fact and sound principle on which to base the 
social order of the new world. It leaves difficulties in plenty. But none 
of the remaining difficulties is insuperable. Only unreasoning senti- 
mentality renders social problems insoluble. When people dispas- 
sionately face facts, difficulties, however grave, can finally be dis- 
sipated. If we Americans are honestly determined to create within 
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our bounds a democratic social order, and shall seek as honestly to 
help in applying its principles in other areas of the habitable globe, 
these ends will be achieved. No difficulties can stand before sincere 
and intelligent conviction that this is the sort of world for which we 
strive. 


II 


Much depends on the approach. As already intimated, sentimen- 
tality must be banished. The froth of sentiment can neither supply 
the hope of solving the highly complicated problems the new world 
will face, nor may its sediment be permitted to choke the channels of 
hope. We must not let mere likes and dislikes enter the picture at any 
determinative point. Here is a pattern of social life wrought out of 
ages of strains and strenuous experimentation. Democracy must be 
made to work, because no other system can insure a tolerable degree 
of security. Both theory and the hard grind of trial and error have 
completed the demonstration. The whims and preferences of in- 
dividuals and minor groups, those individuals and groups must them- 
selves eliminate from the picture. Democracy must be accepted as a 
stern necessity, where it cannot be welcomed as an exuberant hope. 

One bald fact to be faced is that democracy has in the past gained 
much, at times most, of its support from the sentimentalists. Latterly 
much has been gained by the conversion of the hard-headed, and 
even of the hard-hearted, to the inexorable necessities of democracy. 
The system struggles against overwhelming odds so long as democ- 
racy remains an airy-fairy ideal, the petted aspiration of impractical 
folk who vaguely prate of the brotherhood of man, who dream of 
abodes of the blessed never to be found on land or sea, and who leave 
the stern problems of organized society to be grappled by the hard- 
headed realists. The issues of the new world now being born may be 
faced with more confidence, now that realists have been forced into 
democracy’s service. 

Part of the realist’s service to democracy consists in rescuing cer- 
tain of its essential words from sentimentality. Thus the cause of Chris- 
tianity, and the thinking of American society in all its ranges and 
ranks, have been much confused by the vague and loose senses in 
which our good word “love” is commonly used. The Greeks did 
better, at least in their thinking. The New Testament, written in 
Greek, observes distinctions to which even devout Christians are 
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often oblivious. The Greeks used at least three different words to 
convey diverse ideas which we lump together under the term love. 
Vital distinctions thus become blurred in our thinking, and social 
aims are befuddled. Love is used to express the amorous relations of 
the sexes. It is also used to describe the affection which prevails be- 
tween blood relatives or intimate friends. This latter sentiment is 
often radically distinct from sex expression, whatever may be the 
verdict of psychology as to the origin of either or both. Either may be 
noble, but both are compromised by their confusion. Each in its turn 
compromises and is compromised by confusion with a third common 
and far-reaching use of our word love. This third use embraces 
respect and admiration for the essential human qualities which make 
of all men fellows in the common pursuit of human aspiration and 
fulfillment. 

The terms ‘‘brother’” and “brotherhood” suffer from the same 
confusion. The regard in which the fellow human being roaming the 
forests of New Guinea is held by the Caucasian American who has 
never seen him or his land, and never expects to, is manifestly differ- 
ent from the sentiment which the latter expends upon his blood rela- 
tives or his next-door neighbor. The sacred doctrine of the brother- 
hood of man is prostituted when the two sentiments are identified. 
Professions of their identity are evidence of either subterfuge or 
erratic thinking which no degree of devoutness can obliterate. The 
two sentiments may be equally creditable to him who entertains 
them, but calling them by the same name does not make them identi- 
cal. A realistic approach to the problem will prevent this mistake. 


III 


Problems involved in the universal application of democracy fall 
into two general classifications. Roughly defined there are two kinds 
of races or social groups whose incorporation into a democratic social 
order will prove difficult. All have sometimes been lumped together 
as backward peoples. But even the loosest thinking no longer permits 
the Figians and the Chinese, for example, to fall into the same classifi- 
cation. From the point of view of civilizations dominated by western 
scientific arrogance, the Chinese have been classified as backward. 
But the flimsiness of such arrogance is revealed when account is 
taken of the essential richness of a culture which in China was old 
and mature when the ancestors of most western peoples were still 
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clothed in bear-skins and were fighting their savage battles with 
clubs and stone tomahawks and bows and arrows. 

The natives of New Guinea and Tasmania fall into an entirely 
different classification from the Chinese or Japanese, or the cultured 
millions of India. In effecting the organization of the new world on 
democratic principles they will demand a radically different ap- 
proach. All races and groups not already securely blanketed under 
existing democratic civilizations, can be roughly thrown into these 
two classes: the primitives, on the one part, and, on the other, the 
cultured races whose social organizations have not heretofore incor- 
porated the democratic principle. 

This classification, however, cuts across another, which from many 
points of view presents more delicate and difficult problems. The two 
classes of the not now democratized peoples may be identified as 
those who want to become democratic, and those who do not. Under 
the former classification the Chinese and Japanese belong in the 
same group; under this latter they fall into opposing groups. The 
Chinese who lead in the conflict in the Orient are already converted 
to democratic theory, however faultily China has incorporated the 
system in its social setup. On the other hand, the Japanese have 
adopted institutions commonly identified with the democratic sys- 
tem, while they stoutly resist its application in essence. It is taking 
some very stern argument to convert the Japanese to essential democ- 
racy. What further measures in this pursuit will be necessary in the 
new world, is a question upon which the wisest statesman of today 
will decline to pontificate. 

It is also true that among primitive peoples this second classifica- 
tion cuts across the first grouping. Some of them already aspire to 
democracy, others resist democracy in theory as well as in practice. 
Their conversion will be doubly difficult. 

The bare recording of these classifications does not solve specific 
social problems. But getting these facts straight does help to reveal 
the nature of the many complications which these problems assume. 


IV 


Before tackling the problems of the new world, whether at home or 
abroad, it is needful that the minds of all should be cleared of the 
delusion that democracy inheres in any particular type or form of 
social institutions, historically identified with particular racial types 
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and their particular social genius. In our now dying world this de- 
lusion has wrought much mischief. Both the proponents and op- 
ponents of democracy have, for example, often identified it with 
parliaments. It has often, indeed, been believed to be in jeopardy 
outside of a bicameral legislature. Even in lands where parliaments 
are most nearly indigenous, the system has long since showed signs of 
breaking under the strain of modern demands. It will be disastrous in 
the new world to stake democracy’s fate upon this or any other rigid 
form of political organization. Britons have preserved a form of 
monarchy, while developing what is often declared to be the most 
thorough democratic system in operation. While the “Mother of 
Parliaments” is still religiously maintained in Britain, the system has 
been steadily reordered. Some of the most drastic reconstruction has 
been effected within living memory. 

In this country we inherited the British bicameral parliamentary 
system, though we have scorned monarchy. Yet even the fathers of 
the Republic altered the British system radically at the time our 
Federal Congress was set up. The need for further reconstruction 
cries so loud today that even the dullest are beginning to harken. 
The American municipality has long since generally discarded the 
two-chamber legislative body. One state is already experimenting 
with a unicameral legislature. Even more adventurous experimenta- 
tion probably only waits more settled conditions in several of the 
states. But this does not sufficiently expose the general dissatisfaction 
with the manner in which the Federal Congress is now functioning. 
Some far-reaching constitutional changes would seem mandatory, if 
the American Republic is to function effectively in international and 
world leadership. Inherited methods of handling foreign policy, for © 
example, have involved us in such grave embarrassments since the 
opening of the present century, that not only the national face but 
the nation’s very soul will be put in jeopardy if our system is not 
recast at that point. 

In France we witness what has been commonly understood to be 
the breakdown of the democratic order. Yet the French people are 
soundly democratic in spirit and purpose. What has perpetually 
tottered and has finally collapsed in France has been an imported 
parliamentary system. This was from the start alien and exotic. 
Perhaps it can never be made indigenous in French democratic so- 
ciety. Instead of working out a system of social organization gen- 
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uinely native to the French genius, an imitation dependence has been 
placed upon an artificial importation which has from first to tragic 
last weakened and misrepresented essential French democracy. 

There is no need to multiply illustrations. Democratic citizenship 
in the new world will find a more secure basis than can be assured by 
a slavish devotion to any mere form of social organization. The letter 
killeth; the spirit alone giveth and insureth continuing life. Only a 
democracy disillusioned of its crabbed and cramping formalities can 
survive the strains of the new world, with its diverse and complicated 
racial inheritances. 


V 


But while forms of social organization must vary with racial genius, 
the basic principle upon which active citizenship in the new world 
must and everywhere and always proceed is that of persuasion, and 
only persuasion. Influences designed to shape the will of fellow hu- 
man beings must respect human personality. Minds must be changed 
by the free choice of those minds themselves. Sympathy, fellow- 
feeling, good will, love of men and of human values can alone supply 
the requisite potency. 

Force in effecting citizens’ will must be banished. It remains true, 
and must doubtless always be true, that the policing of even the 
most democratic community must hold force in reserve for instant 
employment when the free will of the community is in jeopardy. 
But police force is delegated power; it is never inherent in the police 
organization as such. Only a clear majority can delegate such power. 
A majority in a truly democratic community will employ its right 
with extreme circumspection and caution, — else it, and the society 
for whose welfare it has assumed responsibility, are placed in grave 
jeopardy. 

The aim of the present world conflict is to conquer force, and ban- 
ish it from the new world; no clearer definition of the war-aims of 
the United Nations can be formulated. The super-race doctrine of 
the totalitarian powers is a blatant and inherent denial of this 
principle. 

Now, this principle holds even more sacredly in the relations of 
the strong with the weak, than in the relations of equals in strength. 
It should not be very difficult for the so-called powers passing over 
from the old into the new world, to relinquish all rights in extra- 
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territoriality in China. This device has humiliated and held in 
bondage the Chinese people for generations. Perpetuation of this 
humiliating bondage into the new world is unthinkable. The Chi- 
nese, baptized in their own blood, in strife for freedom, cannot 
tolerate it, and their comrades in arms would be monsters of du- 
plicity if they should exercise superior force in perpetuating it 

The solution of this and similar problems is simple. But how about 
the Dutch in their relations with the Javanese? The British in their 
relations with the Burmese? All and sundry in their relations with 
the primitive peoples of New Guinea, and the numerous and diverse 
inhabitants of the whole of Polynesia, and of Africa, west, east, north, 
central, and south? Here is the real sticker. No method has yet been 
worked out by which democracy can be applied intelligently, hon- 
estly and efficiently in dealing with these peoples. 

Laissez-faire methods are hopeless. Sentimentalists will step for-" 
ward with perfectly simple proposals, which they will maintain are the 
only just ones. Let these peoples alone to work out their own salvation 
in any manner and to any effect which they may elect. This is silly. 
In self-respect and in honest acceptance of its plain responsibility, 
the new world must treat the proposal as just that—silly. 

Vast areas of the richest territory on the globe are now occupied by 
primitive peoples. Their sole claim to this territory is squatter sov- 
ereignty. Squatter rights will not be valid in the new world. An 
axiom of this new world will be that all the natural resources of the 
globe are held in trust for the human race. Nay, more than an axiom; ~ 
a sacred principle, a sanctity which all, high and low, strong and 
weak, must alike honor. Only those who will conscientiously and 
efficiently develop and use these resources in this interest, hold valid 
title to any domain anywhere. 

Who has the right to validate these claims? Humanity. Humanity 
alone, the whole of it. To be sure, humanity has never yet been mar- 
shaled to function as humanity. All social approach has been partial, 
and most must necessarily remain so. But the new world will de- 
mand establishment of relationships throughout the whole of man- 
kind which will enable the citizen to function, in the larger aims of 
his activity, in the consciousness of and through a social implementa- 
tion which shall embrace humanity. 

N ice and exceedingly difficult problems will arise in effecting this 
validation of universal human aims in complete justice. But the prob- 
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lems involved in effecting such validation are slight compared with 
the evils which arise from basing territorial claims either upon squat- 
ter sovereignty or upon the might of the strong. 

This principle applies in the case of territory which tradition or 
new-found might has temporarily vested in the totalitarian powers. 
They have run amuck by their appeal to greed and physical force. 
Nevertheless they will survive into the new world. Doubtless it will 
be necessary to hold them in duress for a time, awaiting their willing 
consent to keep the peace, on the only basis upon which peace can be 
kept. But eventually they, their territory, their skills, their potencies in 
serving the common interests of humanity, must be incorporated into 
the new world scheme. When they will consent to hold and use their 
territory and its resources in the common trust, their rights will be 
as sacred as are those of any other peoples. 

And of course this principle applies to the territory and resources 
now and to be at the command of the powers which good democrats 
hope and trust will be triumphant in the present conflict. All this is a 
large order. ‘The sincere and just application of our principle will be 
difficult enough, in the case of the highly developed areas of the 
earth. But these problems are simple compared with the just and 
honest application of the principle to the raw, as yet but slightly 
developed, resources of the territory now held by primitive peoples. 
Little experience has been gained to guide the new program. Forci- 
ble conquest is the only method so far generally employed. This 
time-honored atrocity the new world must abandon resolutely and 
forever, if human civilization shall survive. 


VI 


Statesmen should nevertheless search history for such guidance as 
it may afford. A re-study of much of it will be rewarding, and reveal- 
ing suggestions for more positive guidance will flash out, in incidents 
and policies not heretofore accurately appraised. 

For example, how does it come about that the conduct of the 
Filipino people stands in such bold contrast to that of other Polyne- 
sian populations, in the crisis caused by the Japanese conquest? 
Nowhere else have the invaders been so resolutely resisted by the 
native population. Nowhere have the Japanese more cunningly at- 
tempted to build up their “fifth column.” Nowhere have they spread 
more zealously the seductive gospel of Asia for Asiatics. Yet nowhere 
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else have these machinations so conspicuously failed. Nowhere else 
have well-equipped, well-trained, native soldiers stood so resolutely 
shoulder to shoulder with their white mentors in last-ditch resistance 
to the invaders. 

Even yet the answer has not been fully enough analyzed. In gen- 
eral, the contrast is marked between the attitude and policies of the 
Dutch and the British and the French, for a long period, in dealing 
with the native populations of Polynesia and continental areas, and 
the attitude and policies of the United States during the 40 years of 
its “occupation.” But the contrast awaits much more accurate and 
discriminating study than it has been given. 

Certainly the history of Britain’s dealings with India requires more 
dispassionate study than it has received. Even so hackneyed a subject 
as American colonial and national methods of dealing with the 
aboriginal population of our own land will greatly reward fresh 
study, from the point of view of the new world. 

The primary need in all such situations is for justice. At the same 
time great varieties of experience in dealing with “‘backward”’ races 
will caution the new world against sentimental pampering of the 
helpless. It is not sound education. It is not wise or efficient state- 
craft. The pampered themselves finally rebel, and if they survive that 
debilitating and demoralizing policy, assert their self-respect in 
sturdy independence. The new world program must be based upon a 
principle of justice. Sentimentality supplies a poor substitute. 


VII 


Perhaps the most important and conclusive formula suggested by 
the present study is that the new world will exalt citizenship, actual 
first hand participation, by those who live in defined areas, in the 
processes of government and of all social enterprise in the several 
areas thus occupied. The alien, whether commercially or religiously 
inspired, will gain short shrift, and be permitted little influence and 
scant social status anywhere. Here is the sternest lesson the nationals 
of the heretofore dominant powers will have to learn. Exploitation 
under super-race claims or under whatever other guise is henceforth 
taboo. The resources of defined areas, material and spiritual, will be 
primarily devoted to the building up of the civilization of those areas 
through the activities of loyal citizens of those areas, and in nell 
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respecting interchange of commodities and ideas with populations 
equally devoted to the development of the civilization of their own 
areas. ‘T’his is indeed a large order and a stern lesson. But on no other 
basis can the peace and security of the new world be assured. 

In the light of this insight our American approach to the problem 
of the alien has not been as unintelligent as has sometimes been sup- 
posed. Our naturalization laws have at times seemed as sloppy in 
essence as they have often been sloppily administered. Nevertheless 
they have been amazingly effective. The United States has grappled 
with the largest-scale immigration and naturalization problem in 
human history. We have been compelled to undertake the task of 
welding into a coherent social entity the most baffling conglomeration 
of racial elements and diverse cultural precedents ever brought to- 
gether in one area. The degree of success attained in this undertaking 
has been so phenomenal as all but to obliterate the many flaws which 
have emerged from time to time. 

Foreign ghettoes have here and there been allowed to form in 
American cities. Wide areas of countryside have been allowed to 
pass into the possession of compact alien colonies who have brought 
with them and firmly implanted alien institutions and alien speech. 
Much of all of this might have been avoided with clearer foresight 
and more intelligent zeal in incorporating the newcomer into the 
national life. But when the triumphantly demonstrated success of the 
assimilating processes is set over against these remissnesses and 
blunders, the former looms so large as almost to make the latter 
negligible. 

Alien fifth column activities have been so slightly successful in this 
country that if their failure had been clearly sensed in advance by the 
totalitarian powers, it is doubtful if Germany and Italy would have 
launched their large-scale rape of Europe. The confirmed indiffer- 
ence of the mixed and assumedly unamalgamated racial elements in 
the United States was counted upon to keep us neutral and thus 
give the totalitarian powers the free hand in Europe. How utterly 
different the event has been. The spectacle of hundreds of thousands 
of American youth born in the totalitarian countries or sons of former 
totalitarian nationals, marshaled in arms against the totalitarian 
powers, is so amazing as to stagger the imagination, if it were not so 
familiar and commonplace a fact. Blundering as our processes of 
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national integration have often been, this success in achieving a 
spiritually homogeneous and socially efficient community is beyond 
all precedent or parallel elsewhere or at any time. 

This consideration puts Americans in a position of definitive re- 
sponsibility for leadership in grappling with the most delicate and 
difficult problems of the new world. Only as a sound basis of uni- 
versal citizenship is worked out will the new world be secure. 

The whole problem of the place of minorities in the body politic, 
in the body cultural, in the body spiritual, calls for new and far more 
discriminating appraisal than it has yet been given. What are minori- 
ties for, defined in social terms? What are marks of the minority vital 
and wholesome, and what the marks of the minority banal and 
pernicious? What considerations justify loyal citizens in championing 
minority causes? How far and in what spirit may such citizens per- 
sist in their support? 

These and related questions will offer a challenge to every social 
agency in the community setup of the new world. They impose such 
rigors of thinking and of decision as none of these agencies has ever 
before braved. Social philosophy must be overhauled and recon- 
structed. Nothing less. This will lay new obligation upon politics, 
upon social organization, upon education, upon religion, and upon 
all the institutions and agencies participating in these processes. Not 
least does it call for a re-appraisal of the functions of religion and of 
agencies which assume to mediate religion in and to human society. 
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CHURCH UNION: RECENT PROGRESS 
AND PRESENT OBSTACLES 
By HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 
HE question is often asked, What progress is being achieved 
in the efforts of Christians to effect union of the many mem- 
bers of the Body of Christ? The purpose of this paper is to 
summarize the present position in the matter of Christian reunion. 


a 


I 


Throughout the past fifteen years in various geographical areas 
scattered throughout the earth, individual Christian communions 
or national churches have been approaching each other and explor- 
ing possibilities for full organic unions. Moreover, these dignified, 
grave and open flirtations have eventuated in a remarkable crop of 
consummated marriages. Only one who has examined the record 
with some care is likely to form an adequate appreciation of how far 
progress toward a united Christendom has gone through formal and 
complete union of previously independent churches. 

In the decade from 1927 to 1936, no less than fifty-three definite 
approaches toward church union were undertaken in various parts 
of the world. Fifteen resulted in full and final unions. Some of these 
took place between members of the same great Christian clan as in 
the union in Scotland of the United Free Church with the Church of 
Scotland (both Presbyterian), or of the several Methodist bodies of 
Great Britain. These might be regarded as marriages of cousins. 
But others embraced churches of very different clans, as in the United 
Church of Canada which joins representatives of each of the three 
main Protestant types — Methodist, Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional. Indeed, contrary to every law of logic and normal anticipa-’ 
tion, more than half of both courtships and marriages took place 
between so-called ‘‘unrelated”’ types of churches, less than half be- 
tween those with historic family affinities. 

Communions which participated in organic mergers in this period 
include Baptists, Congregationalists, Disciples of Christ, Evangelicals, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Reformed, and United Brethren. Addi- 
tional churches which have granted mutual recognition to one an- 
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other as being of equal authenticity and validity include Anglicans, 
Lutherans and Old Catholics. Meanwhile, Anglican, Moravian, 
Orthodox, and Syrian Orthodox Churches have all been engaged in 
serious discussions looking toward organic union. 

It is noteworthy that, of the fifteen full and final church unions 
during the decade, seven occurred amongst the “‘younger churches” 
—a record all out of proportion to their number and strength. 


II 


This was the record at the time of the Oxford and Edinburgh 
Conferences of 1937. Think of the succeeding five years. Just as the 
representatives of two-thirds of Christendom were assembling at 
Oxford and Edinburgh, the two greatest nations of the Far East, 
harboring two of the strongest younger Christian churches, locked in 
life and death struggle. A year later, Europe almost broke into flame 
at Munich. Within another twelve months the conflagration had 
been touched off. Each succeeding month witnessed its inexorable 
fires sweep across Europe, jump the Mediterranean to Africa, and . 
spread onward through the Near East into Asia and up toward 
“the gates of India.’’ Then came the assault on Russia. Finally, 
on the eve of last Christmas, Japan, the United States and most of 
the remaining nations of the world were plunged in the common 
fate. 

In this tragic five-year period while the world has been progres- 
sively breaking asunder, what has been happening to the churches’ 
efforts toward Christian unity? Apparently, there have been few if 
any quinquenniums in the whole of Christian history which have 
witnessed so many, so diverse, so widespread, and so successful moves 
for closer interchurch comity, co-operation and even unification. 
Here is the pith of the record of the past five years. We noted that the 
decade from 19247 to 1936 yielded fifty-three approaches toward 
‘church union and fifteen consummated full and final unifications. 
The five years since record thirty-nine instances of progress and five 
additional mergers. The latter have occurred in France, in China, in 
Japan and in the United States. In unions or negotiations, churches 
representing eighteen great divisions of Christendom have par- 
ticipated. These include all whose names have been given in con- 
nection with the earlier decade, and several additional ones, espe- 
cially from the Eastern Orthodox groups. Once again, it is note- 
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worthy that over half of the instances of progress and two of the five 
mergers come from lands of the younger churches. 


III 


In the meantime, studies carried forward especially through the 
Faith and Order Movement have greatly clarified the question as to 
precisely where the greatest obstacles to Christian reunion lie. The 
present situation, in briefest summary, is as follows: 

It has long been recognized that the differences which divide 
Christians are of three general types. We may distinguish them as 
convictional, cultural, and temperamental. 

Convictional differences involve the basic faith of Christians — beliefs 
about God, the world, man, Christ, the church, the future. In brief, 
theological differences. 

Cultural differences spring, on the one hand, from divergent historic 
traditions, sometimes of long development; or on the other hand, 
from contrasted social outlooks and loyalties within a single historic 
culture. An illustration of the first kind would be the various Lutheran 
divisions within the United States, perpetuating historic differences 
of European nationalities and languages — Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danish, Finnish Lutherans. An instance of the second type is the 
contrast between Anglicans and Methodists, so largely cultural rather 
than theological in character. 

Behind these two great types of differentiation lies a third, some- 
what vaguer but even more pervasive and universal, which for want 
of a better name we have called temperamental. It is the difference 
between those, on the one hand, whose outlook is permeated by the 
recognition that human nature and the great issues of human 
thought change little from age to age, that no “‘new” discovery is 
likely to be either wholly new or fully true, and who are therefore 
predisposed to trust the tried and proven wisdom of the past; and, 
on the other hand, those who are fired by the dynamic character of 
the universe and life, by man’s progressive achievements, and who 
are therefore predisposed to discard the old and fasten expectant 
attention upon the latest. In brief, the contrast between the tra- 
ditionalist and the modernist tempers. 

Now the first observation to be made upon the problem of church 

union is this. While it is widely assumed that only differences of es- 
sential belief hold Christians apart, actually differences which are 
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cultural or temperamental in character are often far deeper and 
more divisive. And these are found within almost every main group 
identified by convictional differentiation. Peoples of many nations 
and of diverse cultures, the privileged and the poor, traditionalists 
and modernists — all dwell together within most of the great Chris- 
tian communions. Yet members of these communions would confess 
that their most natural affinities, even of a spiritual kind, cross de- 
nominational barriers. A Broad Church Episcopalian finds himself 
more at home among liberal Presbyterians of the same cultural out- 
look than among “spikey” Anglo-Catholics or fellow-Episcopalians 
of a different social strata. A ‘fundamentalist’ Baptist is far closer to 
“fundamentalist”? Methodists than to fellow-Baptists who have drunk 
deep of modernist humanism. Everywhere in the world, Protestants 
of any communion will be found gravitating to a church of their own 
nationality and language whatever its denomination rather than 
to a church of their own communion which worships in unfamiliar 
speech. These facts cast a revealing searchlight upon the actualities 
of Christian division and upon the unrealities of most denominational 
demarkations. 

In the crucial matter of the bearing of convictional or creedal dif- 
ferences upon Christian reunion, the present position was clearly 
revealed in the Edinburgh Conference of 1937. 

Here, again, clear thought is furthered by noting that the convic- 
tions which Christians hold and which are often regarded as matters 
of essential faith fall into three main classes. First, those which con- 
cern their basic theological beliefs about God, the world, man, Christ, 
the future. Second, those which concern a church’s view of itself — its 
authority, its worship, its polity, its ministry. Third, those which 
concern the Christian’s practical life in the world, both personal and 
corporate. In brief, these three differentiations pertain respectively 
to faith, order and ethics. (Note the parallel to Faith and Order, Life 
and Work.) 

Now, once more, we quickly discern that it is in the first and third 
of these areas — faith and ethics — that the deepest and most difficult 
cleavages are felt to lie. 

It is undeniable that the chasms which separate Christians on the 
meaning of their faith for practical life, especially matters of social 
ethics — for example, the Christian attitude toward war — are well 
nigh unbridgeable. Nevertheless, these differences have never been 
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regarded as insuperable obstacles to church unity. They are nowhere 
so regarded today. Pacifists and non-pacifists, capitalists and so- 
cialists are found within most major denominations. 

One of the most notable gains of the Edinburgh Conference was 
the securing of official recognition by all participant churches that 
differences in the first area — what Christians hold true in all the 
vital matters of God, Christ, human destiny — are no longer in- 
surmountable obstacles to Christian reunion. As far back as the 
Lausanne Conference of 1927, a comprehensive statement of basic 
Christian belief had been given forth as the mind of the entire body. 
This same statement, somewhat amplified, had been reaffirmed at 
the Jerusalem Missionary Conference the following year. At Edin- 
burgh in 1937, all questions in this basic area of theological belief 
were brought together under the single caption ““The Grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” and entrusted to a single Section, building on 
thorough preparatory work extending over the preceding decade. 
That Section prefaced its Report — and the statement was sub- 
sequently adopted without dissent by the entire Conference — with 
this declaration: 


With deep thankfulness to God for the spirit of unity, which by His gracious 
blessing upon us has guided and controlled all our discussions on this subject, we 
agree on the following statement and recognize that there is in connection with this 
subject no ground for maintaining division between churches. 


In other words, the disagreements which official spokesmen of the 
churches themselves regard as serious obstacles to Christian unity lie 
wholly in the second realm, that of church order. They do not involve 
Christians’ beliefs regarding the nature of reality and the content of 
their Gospel. Or the Christian message for the life of individuals and 
communities. They concern only the claims which churches make 
regarding themselves — their true nature, their authorization from 
God, their proper organization and ministry, their forms of worship. 
Or, more accurately, where these matters are regarded as of essential 
faith. As the Edinburgh Report points out: “We find that the ob- 
stacles most difficult to overcome consist of elements of ‘faith’ and — 
‘order’ combined, as when some form of Church government or wor- 
ship is considered a part of the faith.” . 

Even more careful analysis discloses that cleavages in this limited 
area — the Doctrine of the Church — fall into five groups. These, in 
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turn, break into no less than sixteen specific issues on which there are 
differences of view among certain churches which some of them re- 
gard as important. But in only one of the sixteen did the delegates of 
the churches at Edinburgh discover variances which must at present 
be regarded as insuperable. 

What, it may be asked, is this matter on which alone, within the 
whole vast range of Christian belief, divergences are so vital that 
churchmen cannot contemplate the reunion of Christ’s Body until 
agreement shall have been reached? The crucial dispute concerns — 
the nature and authority of the Christian ministry ! More particularly, 
the question of “apostolic succession.” 

This does not imply that any church denies or ignores apostolic 
succession. On the contrary, as Edinburgh pointed out, ‘“‘In every 
case, Churches treasure the Apostolic Succession in which they be- 
lieve.”? But they differ among themselves as to whether the fact of 
apostolic succession which all recognize and revere is to be located 
in: 


(a) The succession of bishops in the principal sees of Christendom, handing 
down and preserving the Apostles’ doctrine, and a succession by laying-on of 
hands (Episcopal). 

(b) The inseparability of Church and ministry and the continuity of both 
(Old Catholic and Orthodox). 

(c) A succession of ordination by presbyteries duly constituted and exercising 
episcopal functions, and in the succession of presbyters in charge of parishes, 
with special emphasis on the true preaching of the Word and the right ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments (Presbyterian and Reformed). 

(d) The maintenance of the Apostles’ witness through the true preaching of 
the Gospel, the right administration of the Sacraments, and the perpetuation of 
the Christian life in the Christian community (other Communions). 


There is also some contrast as to the importance of apostolic suc- 
cession. 

When one recalls that the overwhelming majority of the churches’ 
spokesmen at any ecclesiastical gathering or on any theological com- 
mission are clergy, this crucial divergence stands forth with peculiar, 
and perhaps humiliating, starkness. Is there any significance in the 
fact that if the whole content of Christian conviction were represented 
on a scale along a line, the only segment of that line which would 
contain insuperable obstacles to Christian reunion would lie at the 
extreme last end, indeed at a tiny point in a small part of the least 
fundamental and significant area of Christian belief; and that that 
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minute point concerns what those who are charged with preserving or 
healing the divisions in Christ’s church — the ministry — believe 
about themselves? 

Even here, at this most crucial and intractable point of division, 
the churches are not without unanimous, or nearly unanimous, di- 
rection as to the most promising course toward surmounting the 
difficulty regarding the ministry and apostolic succession. As far 
back as Lausanne, this formula was agreed upon: 


In view of (1) the place which the Episcopate, the Councils of Presbyters, and 
the Congregation of the faithful, respectively had in the constitution of the early 
Church, and (2) the fact that episcopal, presbyteral and congregational systems of 
government are each today, and have been for centuries, accepted by great com- 
munions in Christendom, and (3) the fact that episcopal, presbyteral and con- 
gregational systems are each believed by many to be essential to the good order of 
the Church, we therefore recognize that these several elements must all, under 
conditions which require further study, have an appropriate place in the order of 
life of a reunited Church, and that each separate communion, recalling the abun- 
dant blessing of God vouchsafed to its ministry in the past, should gladly bring to 
the common life of the united Church its own spiritual treasures. 


This guiding principle — a principle of inclusion rather than limita- 
tion — was again recommended in identical terms by the Edinburgh 
Conference. It has been given concrete formulation in current pro- 
posals for the union of the Christian churches in South India. That is 
one reason for the great importance of the South India Scheme. 

These, then, are the most important conclusions which may be 
drawn regarding theological or convictional obstacles to church 
union: 


1. Differences which the churches themselves recognize as serious barriers to 
their organic union occur in only one of the three principal realms of Christian 
conviction — in that concerned with the church’s view of itself. Within this one 
area of major difficulty, differences which are felt to be crucial occur at only one 
point — in the interpretation of the origin, ordination and authority of the Chris- 
tian ministry. 

2. In the more fundamental matters of basic faith and the more elusive matters 
of ethics, while there are many divergencies, they are not recognized as insuperable 
obstacles to unity. Indeed, in these areas, far greater divergencies exist among those 
who recognize themselves as members of one church than between themselves and 
members of other Christian communions. 

3. Many Christians acknowledge that the most profound and vital cleavages are 
not along lines of convictional or theological differentiation at all, but rather those 
springing from cultural or temperamental contrasts. Sure proof of this is offered 
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by the fact that the impulse toward closer affiliation and even union does not 
occur most frequently within the bounds of convictional affinity, between churches 
of the same ecclesiastical family, but more prevailingly across these lines. (For 
example, American Episcopalians currently seek reunion, not with Methodists, 
children of their own household separated from them by little more than a century, 
but with Presbyterians, a church of one of the two other great families of Prot- 
estantism, their separation from whom dates from the Reformation.) 

4. Actual church union has been consummated or appears close to consumma- 
tion embracing almost every principal theological difference, whether of faith or of 
polity and worship. In two corners of the world and under widely contrasted cir- 
cumstances, churches of the Anglican family are presently in promising ne- 
gotiations toward full organic unions with communions of the Reformed or Pres- 
byteral and Free Church or Congregational types — in South India and in the 
United States. Should either of these proposed unions achieve consummation, 
every principal church of non-Roman Christendom would be, directly or in- 
directly, in relationships of full mutual recognition or of organic union with every 
other. 


IV 


We have stressed the unique, in many respects the crucial impor- 
tance of the present proposals for church union in South India.* It 
is hardly too much to say that in the matter of reunion, the whole 
Christian world is waiting breathless upon the final decision in South 
India. ‘The advance of Christian reunion will be set forward or re- 
tarded immeasurably by the outcome. This is partly due to the fact 
that the projected Church of South India would embrace representa- 
tive bodies from each of the three major Protestant families — 
Anglican and Methodist, Presbyterian and Reformed, and Congre- 
gational. It is partly because the action proposed is a full and final 
organic union into one single Church of South India. It is partly 
because the South India Scheme faces squarely all the major diffi- 
culties confronting Christian reunion. It builds firmly upon the con- 
sidered judgment of the Protestant and Orthodox worlds formulated 
in the sequence of ecumenical conferences. If successful, it would 
solve in principle, and provide precedent for all later solutions of, 
the crucial obstacles toward the ultimate reunion of non-Roman 
Christendom. 

Space is not available in which to describe the South India plan 
in detail. It deserves the careful study of all Christians sincerely con- 

* Proposed Scheme of Church Union in South India, The Christian Literature Society for India, 


1942. Unfortunately this has not been published in the West, but a small supply is available from 
the International Missionary Council, 1 56 Fifth Ave., New York City at 25 cents per copy. 
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cerned for the unity of Christ’s church not alone because of its specific 
proposals but also because of the temper which animates it through- 
out. Something of both principle and spirit is suggested in these 
sentences from the Foreword: 


The united Church must be a true part of the Church universal, and will seek to 
be in fellowship with all the Churches in which Jesus is worshipped as Lord. It 
will therefore retain communion with the Churches to which the uniting Churches 
owe their origin, and at the same time will hope to work toward a still wider 
fellowship. 

The Scheme has been prepared in an atmosphere of prayer and of earnest seeking 
of the knowledge of the Divine will. From the beginning it has been recognized that 
union is a spiritual fact which finds its manifestation in an organic life. . . . Jesus 
Christ is the Person in whom the Churches unite. His life and death and ever-living 
presence must be central in the thought, life and devotion of each member of the 
Church, as in that of the Church as a whole. His Cross is the place of meeting. 
The united Church will therefore desire to bring together all the different types of 
spiritual experience represented in the uniting Churches, and to keep together in 
the one Brotherhood those who emphasize the individual experience of the Chris- 
tian heart, those who place the Cross in the center of their worship, investing with 
every solemnity of ritual the sacramental presentation of the great act of man’s 
redemption, and those who bid the Church take full account of all new knowledge 
of the world which God’s Spirit imports to the human mind by channels other than 
those of organized religion. 

After union the Church will be a spiritual home for all those who have hitherto 
lived and worshipped in separation. There are differences of belief, of practice, of 
tradition, but all the members will bring into the united Church whatever of 
value they have learned in their separate organizations. Each of these elements will 
find its proper and effective place and be an enrichment of the life of the united 
Church. That Church will be a fellowship, and in that fellowship every member 
will find such a spiritual atmosphere that he can worship God with added devotion 
and serve men with enlarged powers and opportunities. And only by this union 
will there be released those mighty spiritual forces which will deepen the spiritual 
life of the members of the united Church and increase their power for the evan- 
gelization of India. 


The same basic principle, the same purpose and the same hope are 
reiterated in similar phrases in the “‘Basis of Union,” and again in the 
“Constitution of the Church of South India,”’ which adds: 


The Church of South India desires, therefore, conserving all that is of spiritual 
value in its Indian heritage, to express under Indian conditions and in Indian 
forms the spirit, the thought and the life of the Church Universal. 


Setting forth with these clear purposes and holding firmly to its 
guiding principle, the Church of South India approaches that issue 
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which we have just discovered to be the crucial stumbling-block to 
Christian reunion — the question of the character and authority of 


the ministry: 


It is the will of Christ that there should be a ministry accepted and fully effective 
throughout the world-wide Church. In the present divided state of Christendom 
there is no ministry which in this respect fully corresponds with the purpose of God, 
and the ministry can recover fulness only by the union of all parts of the one Body. 
The uniting Churches . . . acknowledge each other’s ministries to be real min- 
istries of the Word and Sacraments. 

But how are the different types of ministry to be reconciled within 
a single united church? The answer is found in the acceptance of the 
recommendation of the Lausanne and Edinburgh Conferences: 


The Church of South India recognizes that episcopal, presbyteral and congrega- 
tional elements must all have their place in its order of life, and that the episcopate, 
the presbyterate, and the congregation of the faithful should all in their several 
spheres have responsibility and exercise authority in the life and work of the 
church, in its governance and administration, in its discipline, and in its worship. 


How this proposal is to be given effect in actual organizational 
structure is too long a story for the present article to compass. Our 
more immediate concern is to ask, what is the likelihood that this 
proposed church will actually come into being? Of the three church 
bodies which intend to unite to form the new Church of Christ in 
South India, one has given definitive adherence through the affirma- 
tive action of a large majority of its Synods. The two others had 
already voted preliminary acceptance. Their reaffirmation of ap- 
proval will assure consummation of the union. Final decision is 
expected before the spring of 1944. 

The earth is still peopled with hundreds of diverse and often com- 
peting Christian sects. In terms of numbers of mergers toward the 
distant goal of the ultimate reunion of Christendom, the advance 
thus far may appear insignificant. But in terms of principle — the 
surmounting of basic obstacles and the establishing of normative 
precedents — the progress achieved is likely to surprise the most 
sceptical. It may be summarized in this fact already indicated: Jf 
either of two proposed unions which are now under promising negotiations 
should achieve consummation (either the South India Scheme or the 
union of American Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches), every 
principal church of non-Roman Christendom would be, directly or indirectly, 
in relations of full organic union or of mutual recognition with every other. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
THE FORMATIVE PERIOD OF AMERICAN RELIGION 


RELIGION In CoLoNtAL AMERICA, by WILLIAM WARREN SWEET. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.00. 


HIS first of Professor Sweet’s long awaited three volumes on American 

religious history lives up to expectations. It is the strongest part so far 
of his endeavor, maintained through many years by good books and in- 
spiration to students, to dispel the scandalous general American ignorance 
of our own religious past. A preliminary chapter on the European back- 
ground, outlining the origins of the principal elements of colonial religion, 
emphasizes the religious radicals, the left wing groups, rightly in view of 
their large significance on this side of the water. Coming to beginnings in 
America, the author discards the common arrangement of materials by 
geographical regions in favor of an account of the important types of 
Christianity wherever they appeared. Hence we have chapters on An- 
glicanism, the Puritans, ‘““The Baptist and Quaker Elements,’ Roman 
Catholicism, the Presbyterians and the Germans of all persuasions, with 
one chapter on the geographical plan, covering New York but studying 
especially the Dutch Reformed Church. This method, while it does not 
sharply exhibit the religious situations in the various colonies, shows the 
total magnitude and location of the religious factors in the formative stage 
of colonial life, and throws light forward on their later development. It 
brings into view many things which under the other method escaped 
due attention. Thus the wide diffusion and missionary zeal of the Quakers 
and the strength of the Baptists stand out. The Germans gain fresh signifi- 
cance both as to numbers and religious organizations. All this part of the 
book is marked by exemplary fairness in space and description, by careful 
information and generous sympathies. 

These qualities distinguish the treatment of perhaps the most contro- 
versial subject, Puritan New England. This chapter has profited by the 
recent work of Professors Perry Miller and Samuel E. Morison, who have 
told us so much truth about the Puritans, and is throughout judicious and 
appreciative. ‘““The Presbyterian Irish,” while it does full justice to the 
Scotch-Irish, transcends its title by being an admirable account of colonial 
Presbyterianism as a whole, exhibiting, what is persistently ignored, the 
large Puritan element which deeply affected its character. 

The long chapter on the Great Awakening well illustrates the new under- 
standing of this movement. Some secular historians still dismiss it in brief 
paragraphs as an emotional craze. Even some writers on religious history 
have seemed to think that a condescending judgment was the view of the 
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Awakening proper to intelligent people. All this is impossible in the face 
of its breadth and power and fundamental results, as they appear here. 
The author prefers to say “Great Awakenings,” referring to three largely 
distinct movements, in the middle colonies, New England and the South, 
extending from the 1720’s to the 1770’s. Instead of ascribing, in conven- 
tional fashion, chief importance to the work of Edwards, he thinks there 
would have been an Awakening without him. In his account of the revival 
in the middle colonies, under Presbyterian and Reformed evangelism, and 
in New England as well, he encounters Whitefield, whom, admitting his 
defects, he considers more substantial and permanently effective than some 
others have done, for example Miss Winslow in her life of Edwards. One of 
the most vivid and also most informing parts of the book is the story of the 
New England Awakening. Emotional excesses here and elsewhere fall into 
right perspective. While Edwards’ part in the movement is justly described, 
the four pages on this subject, with a few other references, are not adequate 
to the place in colonial life of its greatest thinker and religious personality. 

Coming to “The Southern Awakenings,” Professor Sweet breaks new 
ground, so far as general knowledge is concerned. He discusses three 
“phases,” Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist. In the first he rescues from 
near-oblivion a great man, Samuel Davies, and also a movement that 
brought vital religion to a considerable part of Virginia. The section on 
the Baptists describes a reaching of “‘the great masses of the plain people” 
in Virginia and the Carolinas exceeding anything else in the whole Awaken- 
ing. ““The Methodist Phase” gives his due to another strong leader, almost 
forgotten, Devereux Jarratt. ‘The evangelistic zeal of this Anglican rector, 
who owed his early religious experience to the Presbyterian revival, aroused 
an awakening lasting many years. When the Methodist preachers, sent 
from England by another Anglican clergyman of kindred spirit, reached 
Virginia, Jarratt “gave them full co-operation.’ Thus came about a revival 
reaching high tide in 1775-76. The discussion of the ‘‘By-Products” of the 
Awakening, educational, missionary, humanitarian, further displays its 
power in colonial life. But more might have been said about its stamping 
on American Christianity patterns of religious experience and church 
methods. 

Religious thought, in Professor Sweet’s pages, does not receive sufficient 
attention or satisfactory understanding. To say that the Puritan divines 
“were not Predestinarian Calvinists” is misleading. They held predesti- 
narianism, combining with it the covenant theology, which was basic to 
their general religious view, their idea of the church and their conception 
of society. But this is not described. The theological character of the Awak- 
ening and its profound effects in thought are not adequately studied, nor is 
the one school of theology developed in the period, the New England or 
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Edwardean. Some errors regarding European events may hinder apprecia- 
tion of the general accuracy in the American field. For example, the 
Puritans at Hampton Court did not propose “to make the Church of 
England Presbyterian” (p. 74); the Swedish Church became Lutheran 
not in 1593 (p. 13), but in 1536-37; the Westminster Confession was not 
completed in 1643 (p. 104), but was published in 1647. Thirty-odd mis- 
takes in proofreading have been noted. 

Professor Sweet’s work rests on a vast amount of reading in the sources 
and secondary works, as his long bibliography and footnotes show. These 
notes, leading to study of very many subjects, would of themselves make a 
valuable book. His power to choose significant facts and his spirited style 
give his book unfailing interest. There is nothing in the field approaching 
nt. 

Rosert Hastincs NicHOLs 


THE MARKS OF SPIRIT 


THE SPIRITUAL Lire, by EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.00. 


HE substance of the Cole Lectures for 1942 at the Vanderbilt Univer-. 

sity School of Religion, Professor Brightman’s new book on the phi- 
losophy of spirit will be of great interest to religious readers. Though it 
makes little reference to recent theological discussions of the nature of 
man, it is a valuable contribution to Christian anthropology. Philosophi- 
cally, it is on the side of the Idealists from Plato to Hegel rather than the 
Naturalists of the present day such as Santayana. Theologically it is on the 
side of those who believe in the rationality rather than the irrationality 
of the human spirit, and in an essentially optimistic rather than pessimistic 
view of the potentialities of man. The writing is lively, vivid, and clear. 
The point of view is broad and balanced. Full of keen insights, the book 
would serve both as an excellent introduction to the philosophy of spirit 
and as a corrective of the somewhat pessimistic Christian anthropology 
of our day. 

In the first chapter, the ‘‘marks” of spirit are analyzed as 
powerful, noble, rich, courageous, free, rational, and personal.”’ Perhaps 
the relation between these various ‘‘marks” might have been discussed 
more fully. Is “courageous” co-ordinate with “noble” or one manifestation 
of nobility? If nobility is of the essence of spirit as such, how can there be 
“evil” as well as “good” spirits (p. 43)? But the best thing in this chapter is 
the insistence that spirit is at once “powerful” and “noble.” It is the union 
of power with “‘the highest,” with “devotion to ideal values,” that saves 
us from the errors of those who stress power alone (Fascists) and those who 
stress quietistic contemplation alone (Santayana). 


“‘conscious, 
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In the second chapter a careful analysis of “spirit as personal’ is made. It 
is argued that the “impersonal” element in the spiritual life, i.e. devotion 
to universal ends such as truth, is instrumental to the higher life of persons. 
It is also pointed out that spirit is not identical with personality as a whole 
but is simply the higher aspect of personality. Personality is, therefore, only 
potentially spiritual. The way is thus prepared for the discussion in a later 
chapter of “spirit as developing,” increasing value and raising the level of 
personality. Divine Spirit, no less than human spirit, is ceaseless activity 
in the realization of ideal values. God is eternal, but he is not, as in Greek 
and scholastic thought, changeless. Rather, as Hegel said, spirit is ‘“growth, 
development, creativity” (p. 145); and its creativity is inexhaustible. To 
this just emphasis upon the dynamic nature of spirit, Professor Brightman 
adds that spiritual development involves ‘“‘an increase in sheer quantity of 
value” (p. 167), so that ‘‘a person with two great ideals is twice as good as 
a person with only one great ideal, provided the ideals in question are 
both worthy ones” (p. 168). To the reviewer this seems an illegitimate de- 
duction from the ‘‘mark”’ of “‘richness” in the spirit. Have there not been 
spiritual men — Jesus and St. Francis, for instance — who have been 
devoted to ‘‘only one great ideal” but who have through the intensity and 
extent of their realization of it achieved ‘‘richness’’? But the point is a 
minor one. 

If spirit is personal, it is also social, not only in its origins but also in its 
ends. But this does not mean that there is an “‘objective”’ or collective spirit. 
At this point Professor Brightman’s keen sense of the reality and worth of 
persons, as well as his scorn for mystical fictions, makes him part company 
with Hegel and assert roundly that the spirit is to be found only in persons. 
Moreover, if the family, the nation, the church are spiritual in their highest 
achievements, they are unspiritual in their basis. In such institutions mate- 
rial forces like sex, geography, and economic resources are instrumental 
to the creative purposes of the spirit. Thus the spirit shows its power not by 
denying matter as evil, but by transforming it. Here again, as so often, 
Professor Brightman is nearer to Hegel (and to Christianity) than to Pla- 
tonic idealism or ascetic dualism. 

In the chapter on “Spirit as Divine,” an interesting argument is made 
for the existence of a Holy Spirit. Directed against humanists like Julian 
Huxley, the argument rests upon the fact that, though the experience of 
value is subjective, certain values are judged to be objective by reference 
to norms or ideals. From this fact it is inferred that such ideals or norms 
must constitute the purposes of a Divine Spirit. The argument is similar to 
one form of the “moral” proof of God. Despite its persuasiveness, however, 
one wonders whether by itself it proves a personal God as distinguished 
from an order of impersonal norms. Should it not be regarded as a con- 
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firmation of faith in God reached by direct religious experience? Is it not 
well to remember that faith in the Holy Spirit arose among the Hebrews 
and early Christians out of direct experiences of its invasive, indwelling, 
transforming power in the lives of men? Perhaps that is what Professor 
Brightman has in mind when he speaks of the value of worship. 

The book concludes with an account of “spirit as free.” In addition to 
“negative” freedom from external and internal hindrances, a “positive” 
freedom in the sense of power or achievement is necessary. This is spiritual 
freedom. It rests upon freedom of choice, but it also requires to be con- 
trolled by rational principles of coherence and inclusiveness if it is not to 
be whimsical and irresponsible. Without opportunity, economic and other- 
wise, such spiritual freedom cannot be fully effective. But it is important 
as the basis of political freedom, and without it democracy is lost. The book 
closes with a ringing declaration of faith that freedom must ultimately pre- 
vail over tyranny, because power is on the side of spirit and spirit is in its 
very essence free. 

GeEorGE F.. THoMaAs 


WHICH WAY NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION? 


JEsus IN THE Licut oF History, by A. T. OLmsTEap. Charles Scribner's Sons, $2.75. 
New TESTAMENT Stunts, edited by EDWIN PRINCE Bootu. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.50. 
THE MirRACLE STORIES OF THE GOSPELS, by ALAN RICHARDSON. Harper and Brothers, $2.00. 
THE SoctaL MESSAGE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL, by HoLmes Rotston. John Knox Press, $2.00. 
T HAS been said repeatedly in recent years that no more “‘lives of Jesus”’ 
would be written because the data of the Gospels were demonstrably 
insufficient for such an undertaking. Professor Olmstead challenges all such 
agnosticism, along with the major canons and results of Gospel criticism 
as they have developed during the last hundred years. The simplicity and 
vividness of certain Johannine narratives which, he believes, were written 
in Aramaic shortly after Jesus’ death, prove that they are historically su- 
perior to the accounts in the other Gospels. Accordingly they become the 
touchstone of historicity; Luke, Matthew, and Mark follow after John, 
long after, in both time and dependability. John, in the main, fixes the 
order of events in Jesus’ ministry, reveals his age (fifty years), and deter- 
mines the date of his death (April 5, 30 a.p.). Along with Mark’s primacy 
as a historical source, Professor Olmstead abandons Mark’s account of 
Jesus’ Messianic consciousness and makes the reign of God according to 
the message of Jesus purely spiritual and internal. For this the cryptic and 
uncertain saying in Luke, usually translated, “The kingdom of God is 
within you,” and Jesus’ rejection of the “kingdoms of this world” in his 
temptation are the chief items of evidence. Professor Olmstead has his 
own method of handling the miracle stories of the Gospels. The “feeling 
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of life” in them, their circumstantial detail, makes it impossible to reject 
them even though they cannot be literally true. 

If the student who knows the history of New Testament criticism may 
hesitate to accept the author’s verdict on such questions as these, he can 
only greet with delight Professor Olmstead’s use of contemporary materials 
from the ancient Near East to illuminate Jesus’ teachings on ethical and 
religious questions. It is easy to understand his preference for narratives 
that are vivid and full of circumstantial detail, for it is in this that he him- 
self excels. With his unsurpassed knowledge of both the literature and the 
archaeology of the ancient world, he has been able to paint a remarkably 
colorful picture of Jesus’ world, to write a vital, gripping narrative of his 
ministry, and to give his teachings the flavor of the life that pulsed in the 
masses who thronged the shores of the Sea of Galilee and the streets of 
Jerusalem nineteen hundred years ago. 

Alan Richardson, study secretary of the Christian Student Movement in 
England, has written a volume on Miracle Stories of the Gospels, which is difh- 
cult to review because it tries to reconcile contradictories. 

What seems at first to be the thesis of the book will be accepted by any 
interpreter of the Bible as thoroughly sound: the Gospels, and especially 
their miracle stories, can be understood and appreciated only in the light of 
“the Biblical view of the nature of God.” The God of the early Christians 
was a God of power, in contrast to man and his weakness. Christ was the 
power of God, and miracles at his hands were inevitable. But the stories 
were not told to prove his power, his divinity, or his compassion, nor were 
they mere tales of wonder. They were “‘paradigms,” typical illustrations of 
his teaching and of the nature of the reign of God, evidences that it had 
already come; yet the miracles were intended, not to convince the captious, 
but to instruct those who had ‘“‘eyes”’ to recognize their meaning. 

Mr. Richardson shows acquaintance with the best recent Synoptic criti- 
cism and independence as well as competence in using it. His criticisms of 
form criticism are usually justified. But, in his last chapter, apparently the 
author’s left hand forgot the right. ‘“The answer to the question, Did the 
miracles happen? is always a personal answer.” Not every miracle actually 
happened, yet the miracles truly represent Jesus, and are, therefore, his- 
torically true, even if they never happened. 

A richer reward for two decades of teaching could hardly be asked than 
the series of New Testament Studies which Professor Booth has edited in honor 
of his teacher and predecessor, Professor Emeritus W. J. Lowstuter, who, 
from 1919 to 1941, held the chair of New Testament Literature and Inter- 
pretation in Boston University School of Theology. Of the eleven disciples 
(twelve if the editor be included) three are now professors in their Alma 
Mater and eight more are in professorial positions. If their teaching is as 
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clear-eyed and factual as their writing, a rising stream of intellectually 
honest and scientifically intelligent preachers and laymen may be expected 
in the Methodist Church. 

As the subtitle intimates, the volume is devoted to studies in the mean- 
ing and worth of Jesus. Unfortunately there is not space to mention the 
fine points of each article. The writers are fully aware of the trends and 
accomplishments of recent New Testament criticism. There is no Barthian- 
ism, no Neo-Orthodoxy, no obscurantism among them. Form criticism 
receives its due meed of praise and blame. The criticism is not “‘conserva- 
tive,” neither is it destructive. One chapter only strikes a discordant note, 
and it is valuable as exhibiting pacifism in all its weakness or strength; 
its immoral, antisocial escapism, as Professor Brand Blanchard has recently 
argued, or its other-worldly, ivory-towered idealism, as the reader may 
prefer. 

Leslie paints in the Semitic backgrounds for the portrait of Jesus. Rowl- 
ingson shows how far the search for a true portrait has gone, and indicates 
that Gospel criticism is not so bankrupt of generally accepted results as 
Professor Olmstead believes. Bundy points out the elements of dogma and 
drama in Mark’s portrait. Craig eliminates — as I would not — Jesus’ belief 
in his Messiahship. Gealy argues that the zpsissimus spiritus of Jesus can be 
recovered even where the 7psissima verba are uncertain. Kepler suggests 
some excellent amendments to form criticism. Bratton studies the intransi- 
gence and adaptability of Christianity, concluding with excellent modern 
applications. Clelland discusses, with perhaps too much attention to ipsissima 
verba, the “‘race consciousness of Jesus.”’ Beck traces the early developments 
of Christological thought as exhibited in the picturesque imagery of the 
Apocalypse. 

Professor Earl B. Marlatt’s closing essay on “‘Jesus and the Pharisees” 
is a delightful example of well-balanced interpretation. He would doubtless 
be the last to claim that Sargent’s ‘““Synagogue,” which serves him as a text, 
does not also portray the Christian church in many of its historical mani- 
festations. 

Dr. Rolston’s appraisal of Paul’s social message is conservative in its 
Biblical criticism and its theology. The Pastorals, though questioned, and 
Paul’s speeches in Acts, are used to define his views. Evolution must not 
be used to build an anthropology. On social questions Dr. Rolston is not 
conservative; but he is cautious and believes in moderation, not in radical, 
revolutionary measures. Paul and the early church adapted themselves to 
society as it was, but eventually worked great changes. The modern church 
must work within the social “‘orders,”’ but must not be satisfied with them as 
they are. Sex, race, economics, class distinctions, politics, and the church 
are discussed in the light of Paul’s sayings and practices. The book leans 
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rather heavily on quotations, most of all upon Karl Barth, not the theo- 
logical but the practical Barth, the unflinching foe of Nazism. The Malvern 
Conference and Sir Richard Acland’s amendment are made the standards 
for the church’s attitudes in economic matters. More attention is given to 
modern problems than to ancient. The book is not a crusader’s call to arms. 
It will hardly suit “impatient idealists,” but it is a book which they should 
read in their more impatient moments, and it will prove stimulating to 
those who wish to face our major social issues calmly and seriously. 


Cc. C. McCown 


TOWARD CHRISTIAN REALISM IN THE MIDST OF WAR 

Tue CHRISTIAN AND THE War, by CHARLES CLayTon Morrison. Willett, Clark and Com- 

pany, $1.50. 

HIS brief volume collects ten editorials written by the editor of The 

Christian Century within four months after Pearl Harbor. But it is by no 
means occasional literature. Here is empirical theology grappling with the 
dilemma of conscience confronted by the supreme villainy and inescapable 
compulsion of war. 

At the outset Dr. Morrison confesses that the problem of conscience with 
respect to war has long troubled him, but that he has refused heretofore to 
settle it. This deferment he justifies by holding that such a question, while 
it may at all times be debated, can be settled only in concrete situations. 
Such a situation has arrived in a war against whose coming we struggled, 
but whose arrival we were powerless to prevent. 

The most notable conception of his argument is that the war is an ‘“‘un- 
necessary necessity” — unnecessary in that it might have been prevented 
by a concert of nations, but inevitable in view of the course of interna- 
tional anarchy heretofore followed by all the nations — ourselves, our allies 
and our enemies. War is tragedy of this moral character, the consequence of 
conduct. It is God’s judgment in history. War is not sin; it is hell. 

Against the horror of war the Christian pacifist protests by non-compli- 
ance. But the protest is technical and impotent. The pacifist, however 
earnest, cannot dissociate himself from a measure of involvement in the 
totalitarian phenomenon of war. The Christian militarist seeks to stop the 
horror of war by destructive action. And neither can he escape moral re- 
sponsibility for the consequences of his conduct, which involves him in evil 
and may cause further evil. 

Between the Christian pacifist and the Christian militarist Dr. Morrison 
conceives the Christian realist to stand on the premise that God is to be 
found even in the midst of war. ‘Though I make my bed in hell, thou 
art there. 


The discovery of God in the midst of war, however, is dependent on 
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repentance, whichever line of action or inaction one may take. The 
Christian pacifist must be aware that his non-assent to act militantly does 
not detach him from responsibility for the consequences that may follow; 
his is not the path of perfect righteousness. The Christian militarist must 
also be aware that to identify his participation in war with the will of God 
is to prolong the hideous falsehood that the Christian God wills war. 
The only way of escape for the Christian realist is by way of a penitence for 
our impotence and our guilt so profound as to presage an attitude which 
can salvage our civilization from its wreck. 

Honoring but disagreeing with the pacifist as futilitarian, Dr. Morrison 
sees no alternative but support of the social community in the war, yet 
without the moral pretension of acting guiltlessly. 

Dr. Morrison might have drawn the lines more luminously had he dis- 
tinguished between universality of guilt and equality of guilt. At least the 
quality of guilt is affected by the relevant consequences of the line of action 
followed. And if one makes the criterion the probable contribution to a 
humane ordering of society in the future, the degree of guilt preponderates 
on the side of aggression, cruelty and tyranny, though ineradicable taint 
adheres to both sides, however dear our own may seem to us. In terms 
of the future, however, the Christian hope of a new order would be strength- 
ened by urging loyalty to humane and righteous goals, co-operatively to be 
attained, for which Dr. Morrison has himself indefatigably contended. 

Yet it is as theologian, rather than as editor, that Dr. Morrison has suc- 
ceeded in lifting the dilemma of conscience, confronted by necessitous war, out 
of political and historical reference, and onto the level of religious sensibility. 

There the Christian realist must live, not escaped from the dilemma and 
in the clouds above it, but more deeply entered into the moral tragedy of 
the age, until evil has exhausted itself and sin be purged away. The which, 
if one do it with penitent realization of what he is doing, may win him 
from apathy to action, and at last through penitence to peace. And he 
may have laid world bases for a peace that is just and durable. 

ALFRED W. Swan 


STONES THAT SPEAK 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE RELIGION oF IsRAEL, by WiLLiam F. ALBRicut. Johns Hopkins 
Press, $2.25. 
RCHAEOLOGICAL remains, both documents and monuments, still 
continue to pour out of the Near East. Specialists have been busy 
with this or that aspect of the new material; but the task of analyzing, co- 
ordinating and interpreting the vast and complicated mass of novel data, 
so as to present, on the one hand, a picture of the ever-changing structures 
and inter-relations of the Accadian, Phoenician or Canaanite, Egyptian, 
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Hittite, and other cultures, and, on the other hand, a picture of the course 
which our ancestors of the Judaeo-Christian tradition took in the midst of 
this cultural milieu — this task is far from being completed. Few are as com- 
petent to work in this field as Professor Albright. He has not only scholarly 
erudition, much of it gained on the field, but also a well-balanced judgment 
and a broad culture. He eschews the preconceptions of schools which would 
force the material into distorted channels; and he eschews also the extremes 
of hypercritical rationalism and of ultra-conservatism. Besides, he himself 
is a man of fine religious nature, in inner sympathy with the great tradition 
of our religious ancestors. 

His recent volume, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, was delivered, in 
substance, as the Ayer Lectures at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
in 1941. It is complementary to an earlier volume, From the Stone Age to 
Christianity; but neither volume traverses the field covered in the other. 

In Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, Professor Albright follows the suc- 
cessive stages of Israel’s history down to the age of Ezekiel, and gives, not a 
history of these stages, but the light which recent archaeological discoveries 
and conclusions shed upon them. Thus he deals with a wide variety of 
subjects — the ass-nomadism of the invading Israelites, the amphictyonic 
league of the tribes gathered around the Shiloh sanctuary, David’s adminis- 
trative structure, Solomon’s mercantile activity, Solomon’s temple, to- 
gether with its model and its dynastic connections, cult practices, objects 
and personnel, and such like. 

Of special interest is the new light thrown on the Canaanitic religion. 
A few years ago the Canaanite Baal was only a name, a shadowy nonentity. 
Now, through the Ugaritic tablets discovered at Ras Shamra in northern 
Syria, we have come to know the character of Baal, and that also of the 
other gods and goddesses of the Canaanite pantheon; and we know now 
even the mythology which clusters around them. Without such knowledge 
of the paganizing influences exerted on Israel it is impossible to understand 
properly that religious explosion which we call Hebrew prophecy. 

All this is of prime importance. For the Judaeo-Christian religion is not a 
set of concepts and principles, set above the flux of history. It is rooted, as 
no other religion is rooted, in history. For it is in history that God “appears” 
or makes himself known. Hence whatever reduces “that foul, wide ditch,” 
as Lessing called it, between these revealing events of history and our mod- 
ern times, is of inestimable service. Archaeology, especially in so competent 
a hand as Professor Albright’s, renders just such a service. 

It may be necessary to add a word of caution. Israel’s religion was not 
naturalism. It was not directed towards history in itself but rather to the 
living God who is in history and yet transcends it. Now is archaeology 
competent to attain and illuminate this central sanctuary of Israel’s re- 
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ligion? A simple illustration may suffice to show our meaning. One of the 
Psalmists boasts, “Though an host should encamp against me, my heart 
shall not fear.’’ Doubtless archaeology could tell much about the ancient 
army, its equipment, strategy, and history, but can it throw light upon the 
ultimate grounds of the Psalmist’s confidence? 

| ARNOT S. ORTON 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS 


Across A Wor LD, by Joun J. Consiine, M.M., with the collaboration of Tuomas KERNAN. 
Longmans, Green and Company, $2.50. 
HIS is an impressive mission book on at least three counts. Its illustra- 
tions are superb. There are forty-eight full pages of pictures, evidently 
all of them the work of highly skilled photographers, and the printing is 
equal to that of the best in such magazines as Asia and the National Geo- 
graphic. Besides this there are many excellent maps and graphs which help- 
fully supplement the text. It is all together an excellent piece of book work. 

It is very interestingly written. The descriptions are well done, the dia- 
logue with the numerous characters with whom the author met in his travels 
is lively and convincing. Just as a book of travel over a very wide section 
of the world and into many strange and out of the way places, it holds the 
interest from first to last. The hand of the professional writer is evident 
on every page. No doubt the work of Thomas Kernan who collaborated 
with the author is responsible for the fine readability of the book. What a 
happy idea such joint authorship! What a pity other men who have done 
unusual and interesting things, but spoiled the effect of their narrative by 
inexpert writing, have not employed the right sorty of literary help in 
getting what they had to say before the public! 

But it is also impressive for its presentation of the world-wide missionary 
work of the great Catholic Church. One may always have known that that 
Church was world-wide in extent, but he will not have grasped the whole 
significance of that term until he has read a survey such as this. Much of 
what is written here about the world organization of the church may be 
“old stuff? to Catholics, but to most Protestants, it will be very new in- 
deed, and exceedingly informing. Protestants are accustomed to thinking of 
Boards of Foreign Missions for their own particular denominations within 
their own country, and a few will know about the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America, and even of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil. But they will know nothing as to how the foreign mission work of the 
Catholic Church as a whole is carried on. The author who was for ten 
years director of the information service of the Congregation of Propaganda 
in Rome, where practically all mission work centers, gives in the intro- 
duction to the book a concise story of the operation of that body. 
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“Every square mile on the surface of the earth,” he says, ‘“‘is charted 
here in Rome, and responsibility for the care of souls, Christian or non- 
Christian, within every area has been carefully determined. With the Holy 
See there is no forgotten man.” The whole world is divided into Christian 
and non-Christian territory. Christian territory for the most part is over- 
seen by the bishops and is provided for locally, with oversight of course by 
the Pope. However the non-Christian world is regarded specifically as the 
responsibility of the Holy See. Missions is therefore “cone of the Pope’s 
special world tasks.” He works through the Congregation of Propaganda 
to perform this task. Maps in Rome divide the billion and a half non- 
Christian peoples into some 650 divisions, and to various Catholic organiza- 
tions throughout the world these divisions are parcelled out to be occupied 
and eventually brought into the church. Thus the particular society to 
which the author belongs, the American Society of Maryknoll, has been 
made responsible for seven of the 277 divisions in Asia comprising a popula- 
tion of some twenty-five millions. Throughout the volume frequent allusion 
is made to the White Fathers, the Columban Fathers or other groups as 
responsible for the particular work he is describing. The organization and 
planning set up on a world scale is truly impressive. 

To the Protestant reader for whom foreign missions are only a little 
over a century old, the long history of the Catholic missions in China or 
Japan or India, which the author sketches briefly as he tells his story, sets 
missions as a whole in a new perspective. And the numerous stories of 
heroism under persecution, and the martyrs in most of the countries, 
remind one of the days of the early Christian church. The Protestant will 
now and again be a bit shocked at some of the casual remarks made in the 
narrative, for example: “Father V. put a cigarette in the chief’s mouth 
(in Africa) and the dark face was transformed with a smile,” or ‘Pere C. 
showed me his movie theater and his bar where he sold hundreds of cases 
of beer. (Again in Africa) ‘My natives are going to drink beer,’ he said, so 
‘I am going to see that they drink it in good company and end the evening 
properly.’”? But Protestants will find something very close akin to their 
own outlook in the words of a missioner priest who was asked “What is it 
that these people (African) have been given that they didn’t have before 
the missionary came?” 


Not our ways [he replied]. They want to be African. If in bringing the faith into this 
valley we have made them any the less African than the faith makes a man in France any 
less a Frenchman, then we have made a mistake. . . . The men in this valley now have a 
knowledge of God as he is, of his love for men, and of the true way for men to worship 
him. They have learned in a practical way such Christian principles as the fundamental 
equality of all men, what every man owes his neighbor in honesty and justice, what every 
man should give his neighbor in brotherhood and charity. They have learned the dignity of 
and beauty of monogamic family life and the nobility of labor. . . . Christianity is good 


sense applied to time and eternity. I’d say that the missioner’s greatest gift to them is the 
gift of transcendent good sense. 
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Protestant missions are mentioned here and there in the book, sometimes 
quite favorably, now and again not so favorably. In the Congo the writer 
found twenty-six denominations “strong in the desire to perpetuate the 
tragedy of division inherited from the reformation.” “What a pity,” he 
cries, “what a humiliating handicap for Christianity to have to face a world 
that could so well use its message wearing a coat that looks like grand- 
mother’s patched quilt!’ And many a Protestant will echo, “what a pity!” 

Some striking statistics appear in the book. One of the most notable facts 
is the rapid grown of foreign missions carried on by the Catholics of the 
United States. A table compiled in 1934 gives a total of 477 priests and 
brothers and 3809 sisters listed as foreign missioners. A report published in 
1942 lists 1,480 priests and brothers and 1,212 sisters as engaged in foreign 
work. What Protestant church can show a like expansion of its foreign 
work? 

While here and there critical of Protestantism, the author on the whole 
stresses the necessity of co-operation between Protestants and Catholics as 
necessary in a day like this when the forces of secularism and nationalism 
so seriously threaten the religious outlook. He quotes and emphasizes the 
statement of the Joint Committee of English Catholics and Protestants issued 
in London in May 1942: 


That a compelling obligation rests upon all Christian people to maintain our Christian 
heritage, and to act together to the utmost possible extent to secure its effective influence 
upon social economic and civic problems. 

That there is a large area of common ground on which, without raising ultimate questions 
of church order and doctrine which divide us, full co-operation is possible and is already 
taking place. And 

That among the essential freedoms must be freedom for Christian bodies everywhere to 
worship according to conscience; to preach, teach and persuade in the spirit of Christian 
charity; and to bring up children in the faith of their parents. 


All together the reading of this book is a fine experience for a Protestant. 
It will help him to a better understanding of his Catholic brethren, and 
will strengthen in him the disposition to further in every way possible the 
growth of the spirit of ecumenicity among the Christian churches of today. 

CHARLES S. BRADEN 


SOUND CLINICAL MATERIAL WITH LITERARY 
ADORNMENT 


PATTERNS OF THE Minp, by Lynn HarRo_p Houcu. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 


HE five chapters of this book are lectures delivered to the Florida School 
of Religion in January, 1942. The chapter titles are: The Man Who 
Has No Pattern; The Man Who Does Not Know How to Use a Pattern; 
The Man Who Has a False Pattern; The Man Who Has An Incomplete 
Pattern; The Christian Pattern. The lectures develop, in general, the motif 
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which Dr. Hough has made so brilliantly and authoritatively his own and 
around which most of his more recent books have been organized: the 
place and necessity of the critical intelligence in every phase of our indi- 
vidual and social enterprises, and the control of this critical intelligence 
by the “corpus” of Christian thought. 

Dr. Hough’s faculty for tingling epigrams and the fascinating play of his 
mind invite a “corpus” of quotations here impossible. The same qualities 
make any précis of his writing difficult. His point of departure is that “we 
live in a period of immense emotional vitality and bewildering intellectual 
helplessness.” We accept our emotions as ideas and for want of a critical 
intelligence are headed for the abyss. The first chapter applies this con- 
clusion to pretty much everything in the contemporary scene. 

The second chapter is devoted to those who have, potentially, a critical 
intelligence and do not know how to use it. The third chapter is an analysis 
and quite critical appraisal of those whose philosophy of life is organized 
and articulate but fundamentally wrong by the author’s tests. The last 
chapter makes an evangelical Christian faith, with a firm but free support- 
ing theological structure, the norm of all patterns. 

The charm and challenge of these lectures — they must have been de- 
lightful to hear — is in the range and acute play of the writer’s mind, using 
an abundant clinical material for illustration and literature for adornment. 
Add also the author’s insight, and occasional over-sure dogmatisms. Dr. 
Hough hardly allows enough, at times, to the critical intelligence of those 
with whose critical intelligence he differs. Any criticism of his style would 
be ungracious, but the book would lose nothing by being much more 
cleanly written and would gain if he had somewhere more precisely defined 
what he means by “Patterns of the Mind.” The characterizations are there, 
but too diffused. John Locke for clear, plain writing and Lynn Harold 
Hough for wealth of content would make an arresting combination. But the 
book is stimulating reading, the mature expression of a master-mind dealing 


with vital matter. 
Gatus GLENN ATKINS 


RATIONS FOR THE PRACTICING PREACHER 


THE ConTemporary Curist, by W. A. SMART. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.50. 

Tuts SEED oF Fair, by Henry M. BATTENHOUSE. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.50. 

Your Morats, by Austin Parbue. Charles Scribner's Sons, $r. 50. 

How To Be Your Best, by James Gorpon GitkEy. The Macmillan Company, $1.75. 
( Nee scholarship has been in the process of developing two 

interests which are comparatively new and seemingly contradictory. 

The first is a growing interest in the personality of Jesus. The second is an 
interest in the literary criticism of the New Testament. It is only for about 
two centuries that men have been writing biographies of Jesus. Previous to 
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that the interest in him was doctrinal and not personal. The higher criti- 
cism has an even shorter time dimension. The paradox seems to be that the 
higher criticism, and especially the so-called “form criticism,” has a tend- 
ency to push the personality of Jesus farther and farther into the back- 
ground. As scholars make an ever more critical analysis of the literature 
they have an ever vaguer picture of Jesus. This is a problem which is likely 
to disturb the practicing preacher, who wishes to be delivered from the 
Christ encrusted in the creeds and yet wants to preach something more 
vital than the shadowy Jesus of the higher critics. This is the problem which 
W. A. Smart faces in his recently delivered Fondren Lectures titled The 
Contemporary Christ. These lectures are not a conservative reaction against 
scholarship but rather a reappraisal of the possibilities of seeing the per- 
sonality of Jesus in vividness and vitality behind the screen of the higher 
criticism. Dr. Smart succeeds, we think, in establishing certain aspects of 
the person of Jesus as standing out in vivid silhouette against the darkness 
of his own generation, and these aspects of his personality are the elements 
which are most applicable to our time and most preachable to our gen- 
eration. 

The main contention of Dr. Battenhouse in This Seed of Faith is that 
Christian experiences and Christian faith must be informed by a body of 
doctrine. ‘The uniqueness of this work is not in its conclusions, which are 
quite orthodox, but in its style and method. It is theology in the dress of 
literature, for the author is a professor of English and is adept at clear, sim- 
ple exposition. The first chapter traces the growth of Christian faith pro- 
gressively through six stages, i.e. materialism, vitalism, moralism, human- 
ism, theism, to historical Christianity. We worship at three altars, the altar 
of tradition symbolized by Moses; the altar of the inner personal life sym- 
bolized by Elijah; and the altar of Christ which is a body of truth. This 
body of truth to be found in Christ is approached through the four facts of 
incarnation, atonement, resurrection, and Pentecost. The good life is to be 
found elaborated in the Sermon on the Mount and the loci of the Kingdom 
of Heaven are in moral progress, historic crisis, and the continuing com- 
munity — the church. 

The pressures of present-day living in a time of anxiety and difficulty 
puts essays and sermons of consolation and helpfulness into an important 
category. Christian preaching and teaching should give a “‘lift” to people 
in these days. Two books designed to meet this present need are Your Morale 
by Austin Pardue and How To Be Your Best by James Gordon Gilkey. 

Mr. Pardue begins with Pearl Harbor and its emotional connotations. 
We are tempted to go off on a debauch of hatred. But that will not help 
us either to live a good life or to win the war. What we need is confidence, 
courage, elimination of fear, singleness of purpose, organized personalities, 
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balance and judgment. The twenty-one essays that constitute these chap- 
ters are not profound, but they are fresh, pertinent, vividly written and 
illustrated, and possess Christian insight. 

The emphasis in the title of Dr. Gilkey’s sermon-essays on How To Be 
Your Best is on the “how.” In each of the essays the author poses a problem 
and then sets forth in detail techniques for solving the problem. The first 
chapter “Making A Hard Life Easier” illustrates the method. Four sugges- 
tions are offered: first, break away from the petty details of life by recrea- 
tion, a hobby or some new interest; second, view life in a larger perspective 
so that problems and anxieties will take a relatively smaller place; third, 
remind yourself that your own powers fluctuate and don’t judge your 
problems in a time of weariness or low spirits; and fourth, try the method of 
religion, leaving your cares with God and thus acquiring confidence, quiet- 
ness, and strength. The author, who is a noted preacher with a bent toward 
psychological and clinical sermons, treats such themes as inner serenity, 
hidden resources, controlling anxieties, mastering defeat, outwitting rou- 
tine, and living a day at a time. These books of personal counsel are not 


great but they are wholesome and timely. 
C. E. LEmMon 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR A CHRISTIAN ORDER 
THe Hope or A NEw Wor tp, by WILLIAM TEMPLE, Archbishop of Canterbury. The Macmillan 
Company, $1.35. 
HE value of this small volume lies principally in the concise and reada- 
ble introduction which it offers to the outlook toward post-war recon- 
struction of the man who is generally recognized as the foremost leader of 
contemporary Protestantism. Somewhat more than half its hundred and 
twenty-five pages reproduce six broadcast talks under the caption which 
furnishes the book its title. These are supplemented by five occasional ad- 
dresses which bear in some measure upon one or another of the main 
themes. All were called forth by the War except the concluding chapter 
which appears to be a sermon on the occasion of the coronation of the 
present British sovereign. 

The Archbishop traces the plight of civilization to “‘our neglect both of 
God and of His laws.” He does not hesitate to interpret the conflict as a 
struggle for freedom and democracy. But he clearly differentiates the two 
contrasted traditions of freedom in our heritage — “‘the self-assertive type 
of freedom” which is associated with the French Revolution and “the older 
tradition of freedom” whose pioneers were the Dutch Protestants and whose 
“authentic formulation is: ‘We must obey God rather than men.’” And he 
declares that the deeper aim of the War must be “to make freedom and 
democracy safe for the world.” 
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Much the most stimulating and provocative passages are those in which 
the author hazards quite specific proposals for a new economic and interna- 
tional order. In the economic realm, his guiding principle is that “finance 
exists for the sake of production, and production exists for the sake of con- 
sumption.” He discovers the inequities and injustices of our existing society 
_ due almost wholly to the dominance of the profit motive. He proposes “‘a 
vast extension of public control of private enterprise’’; “limitation of profits 
wherever liability is limited”; ‘‘national control of credit”; recovery of con- 
trol of industry and urban lands to the public through (1) repayment of 
investment capital at fixed dates, or (2) its gradual devaluation, or (3) 
drastic inheritance taxes, or all of these three methods; the compulsory 
allocation of surplus profits to equalize the incidence of good and hard 
times upon both capital and labor; and the reorganization of industry 
through magnifying the role of management made responsible to the state. 
Here are the outlines of far-reaching social change familiar through the 
platform of the Malvern Conference. 

Dr. Temple’s program for international reconstruction embraces the 
familiar suggestions of an interim ‘‘cooling-off’’ period between armistice 
and peace settlement; the imposition of penal measures upon aggressors to 
effect “‘corrective justice’”’ during the interim period; the provisional restora- 
tion of the pre-Bismarckian German states in order to free Germany from 
Prussian domination; the organization of a series of small European Fed- 
erations; the reconstitution of a more comprehensive League of Nations 
implemented by .an “‘effective international Air Force under the direct 
authority of the League Council”; and international control of armaments 
and tariffs. It is obvious that not all these measures stand on the same plane 
of importance or will win equally ready assent. The partition of Germany, 
even provisionally, is a very dubious expedient; it is my impression that 
the Archbishop has more recently eliminated this item from his agenda for 
peace. The device of multiple Continental Federations even within the 
larger framework of an empowered World Association arouses as many mis- 
givings as it allays. It is not impossible that the larger and more funda- 
mental essentials for world order will lose something of their appeal by 
being thus linked with subsidiary suggestions of a more tentative and un- 
certain validity. 

It cannot be said that this little book displays either the wisdom or intel- 
lectual powers of Dr. Temple in their full range. It may be contended that 
the issuance of so slight and topical a series of essays as his first publication 
since his elevation to Canterbury is not altogether happy. Nevertheless, 
there is much here, as in everything to which this remarkable man puts 
his pen, to challenge thought and to inspire hope. If they are taken by the 
reader for what they are — an almost random collection of “talks in war- 
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time” — and if they lead on to fuller acquaintance with his maturer 
thought, they will have served a useful purpose. No one will escape the 
transparent sincerity and judicious fairness, the deeply and convincedly 
Christian perspective which are much Of the secret of Dr. Temple’s unique 
leadership in the Christian world. 

Henry P. Van Dusen 


THE CULTURAL LIFE OF A MEDIEVAL JEWISH 
COMMUNITY 


Tue Jews In Spain: THEIR SocIAL, PoLiticAL AND CuLTuRAL Lire DuriInc THE MIDDLE 
Acrs, by ABraHAM A. Neuman. The Jewish Publication Society of America, two volumes. 
$2.50 per volume. 

HE emphasis lies on the subtitle. This work is not a history of Spanish 

Jewry in the usual sense. It is less, and it is more. One who wants to 
become acquainted with this period of Jewish history from its early begin- 
nings to its decline and destruction has to resort to other works dealing 
with this period. 

The two-volume work of Professor Neuman is a cross-section of Jewish 
life in medieval Spain. The author leads us into the Jewish family, shows 
us the economic structure of the community, draws a colorful picture of 
the social, cultural, and religious activities; he reveals the problems, diff- 
culties and abnormal conditions with which this minority group was con- 
fronted within the complex and self-contradictory life of medieval Spain. 

Thus it is not the great historic events nor the outstanding personalities 
that hold the center of attention, ‘“‘but rather the unnamed, inconspicuous 
but all-important multitudes who are to the genius of nations what the 
body is to the soul.” 

With ever increasing interest the reader follows the author into this 
medieval world which comes to light out of the calendars of the Acts of 
the Spanish kings, the vast rabbinic literature, the judicial decisions and 
responsa that answer the questions of the various courts and the local 
governments. 

The true historian does not confine himself to reporting the facts. The 
constructive method of historical research finds out the forces that make 
history. It deals with human characters, with the political, economic, and - 
social reasons that influence the course of events; the modern historian must 
be a psychologist as well as a philologist. The intention of such a method 
is not so much to present the historic data as to make us understand them. 

By revealing the forces that determine their inner life and influence their 
outer relationships, Professor Neuman elucidates the ups and downs, the 
decline, and the tragic end of Spanish Jewry. Though endowed with broad 
and liberal powers, with the right of self-government, while individual 
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members enjoyed special privileges in the service of the king, the very 
existence of the “independent” communities was in constant danger. 

Their rights were limited by the right of the king and were suspiciously 
looked upon by the Church. ‘“‘To the Church the existence of the Jews was 

_achallenge, to the king it was a source of revenue.” It is true, “there are 
numerous instances of happy, reciprocal relationships between the Chris- 
tian and Jewish population showing the healthy resistance of human na- 
ture to an artificial policy of division and separation,” but the badge the 
Jews were compelled to wear was a continuous reminder of their precarious 
situation. 

The dependency upon the crown, on the other hand, gave them a certain 
degree of safety and protection. This safety enabled them to develop a 
remarkable cultural life. The author makes us acquainted with the educa- 
tional system, with the rabbinic culture, etc. But there are also physicians 
and scientists, merchants and financiers who call our interest. So great was 
the Jewish culture of this period that its influence is still apparent in modern 
Judaism. 

The favor of kings may at times be advantageous. Yet there is danger in | 
it. Absolutism in any form imperils individuals as well as groups. Not only 
were the taxes imposed on Jews an unceasing source of worries and inner 
troubles; the kings’ interests and whims were the real masters that rendered 
Jewish self-government an illusion. 

It is history of the past which we read in this book. But sometimes we 
forget the past and think we are reading a recital of contemporary events. 
The forces that make history are always the same. Professor Neuman’s 
work is a valuable contribution to the verification of this fact as well as to 
Jewish history, and it demonstrates the author’s authoritative right to de- 
clare: ‘“‘Were the historian to turn prophet, he would be tempted to forecast 
for a Gestapo Germany the social decline and the intellectual and spiritual 
deterioration of an Inquisition-ridden Spain.” 

It is noteworthy that the book represents the spirit of modern Judaism 
in America, the land that was discovered the same year in which the Jews 


were expelled from Spain, 1492. 
ALBERT WOLF 


THE CONGREGATIONAL WAY IN AMERICA 
History or AMERICAN CONGREGATIONALISM, by Gatus GLENN ATKINS and FREDERICK L. 
Factey. The Pilgrim Press, $2.00. 
T IS an occasion for unfeigned rejoicing that after almost a half century 
a new history of Congregationalism was undertaken by such eminent 
leaders of the denomination and students of its history as the authors of 
this volume. No religious fellowship, least of all Gongregationalism, has 
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remained static during the eventful past fifty years, and much has been 
learned during that period which needed to be incorporated into the earlier 
story of the denomination. 

Moreover, the volume under review is much more than a historical 
account of the growth and development of the Congregational body in 
America; about one half of it is devoted to a detailed discussion of the struc- 
ture and the working organization of the denomination and the develop- 
ment of its polity. There is hardly anything comparable to it in the literature 
hitherto available. 

It is not difficult to recognize, in the first half of the book dealing with 
history of the fellowship, the characteristic masterly literary style of Dr. 
Atkins. It makes delightful reading. The felicity of characterizations, the 
wealth of apt metaphors, the richness of diction, all combine to make the 
reading pure joy. The second part has been presumably written predomi- 
nantly by Dr. Fagley, whose clear, matter-of-fact style admirably fits the 
subject which he treats. 

The chief fault of the histories of Congregationalism written hitherto 
has been that they gave altogether too inadequate a consideration to the 
developments west of the Hudson River. They tended to be provincial, 
restricting themselves largely to New England, despite the fact that for 
almost a century the bulk of the membership has been scattered beyond 
the historic homelands of Congregationalism. The reason for this is not so 
much a narrow-minded prejudice of the authors who disdained the newer 
states where Congregationalists had built their churches, but primarily 
lack of source materials. This fundamental fault of the older treatments, one 
regrets to say, has not been completely overcome by the authors of the 
volume under consideration. In fact, besides W. W. Sweet’s excellent vol- — 
ume on The Congregationalists, and three other monographs (and two 
treatments of foreign groups), no other book dealing with the western Con- 
gregational movement as a whole is listed in the bibliography, although a 
considerable amount of such material is available. The result necessarily is 
the perpetuation of the old disproportion: to read the book without any in- 
dependent knowledge of the subject, one would suppose that Congregation- 
alism is still predominantly a New England denomination. To correct this 
disproportion, and attain a proper balance, at least fifty or seventy-five 
pages should be devoted to the historical development of the denomination 
all over the country outside of New England. 

Moreover, the historical section has not been carried down to the present 
time with the fulness of treatment which was given to the development, let 
us roughly say, to the middle of the nineteenth century. After the organiza- 
tion of the General Council in 1871, the story is vague and sketchy. 

Although the matter is of minor importance, I cannot refrain from quot- 
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ing one priceless sentence in which the author pays the already swollen 
pride of Chicagoans a fulsome (although in an unguarded moment I might 
acknowledge it an unwarranted) compliment by asserting about the 
the Triennial Convention of the Chicago Theological Seminary held in 
1864, that ““This Convention was an association of churches from states 
within the Chicago area organized to sponsor the Chicago Theological 
Seminary” (p. 199). Some Chicagoans in their heart of hearts nurse in 
secret a belief that Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan, and the other Mid-western 
states are “‘within the Chicago area,”’ but to have it admitted so handsomely 
by an outsider is sweet music to their ears indeed! 

Nevertheless, I heartily welcome this volume as a much needed and 
most valuable contribution, and within its limits a thoroughly competent 
treatment of the subject. 

MATTHEW SPINKA 


FREEDOM TO WORSHIP GOD 


RELIGION AND THE STATE, THE MAKING AND TESTING OF AN AMERICAN TRADITION, by 
Evarts B. GREENE. New York University Press, $2.75. 
O WORSHIP God freely and, in cases where conscience dictates, 
**to obey God rather than man” is an inherent and inalienable right of 
man — so we in America believe. This right is denied in certain countries 
of the world today. Many years ago Thomas Hobbes propounded his theory 
of undivided sovereignty in the state — for the maintenance of public 
order, he affirmed in the Leviathan, a government supreme in all things is a 
logical necessity. Thus in respect to religion it is for the sovereign alone to 
determine ‘“‘what is, or what is not, the word of God,” and no individual 
may plead conscience as an excuse for disobedience to the state. This 1s 
substantially the theory of the twentieth-century absolutist state. According 
to Fascist and Communist philosophy, loyalty to the state takes precedence 
over all other loyalties, and the “‘right”’ of conscience does not exist. Yet, 
as Professor Greene reminds us, we must not imagine that all is sweetness 
and light in the democratic countries. Strong government is today a world- 
wide phenomenon, not the monopoly of a few countries. ‘As our govern- 
ment extends its control over the economic activities of its citizens, are we 
sure that this increasingly powerful modern state may not enlarge its con- 
trol over other social concerns?” 

Confronted with this contingency, we not unnaturally ask: what is the 
American tradition in respect to religious liberty and the right of conscience? 
This is the immensely important question which Professor Greene attempts 
to answer in this series of lectures. In very clear and concise language he 
traces the relation between religion and the state from early colonial days 
to the present time. He concludes that by and large the American tradition 
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favors freedom of conscience. Illustrative of that tradition is the fine state- 
ment of Chief Justice Hughes who read the dissenting opinion in the case 
of U. S. v. Macintosh (Macintosh, a Canadian, was denied citizenship be- 
cause he would not promise unreservedly to ‘“‘take up arms in defense of 
this country.” His primary allegiance, he said, was owed to God and not 
to the government of any country): “Much has been said of the paramount 
duty to the State, a duty to be recognized, it is urged, even though it 
conflicts with convictions of duty to God. Undoubtedly that duty to the 
State exists within the domain of power, for governments may enforce obedi- 
ence to laws regardless of scruples. . . . But in the form of conscience duty 
to a moral power higher than the State has always been maintained” (p. 
145). But Professor Greene shows that this tradition has emerged only after 
centuries of struggle. 

Contrary to the popular notion, the tradition of religious liberty was 
not brought ready-made to these shores. The early colonists of Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia were wedded to the old-world idea of “‘establish- 
ment’? — indeed, since men are the children of their times, how could it 
have been otherwise? The Puritans of Massachusetts fled from the Anglican 
State Church only to establish a Congregational State Church of their own 
in the wilderness. In Virginia the Anglican Church was established with 
the full backing of the English government and the settlers themselves. 
Only very gradually did the idea of the “separation” of the church from 
the state and its corollaries, religious liberty and equality, take hold. Im- 
portant landmarks in the forging of this great tradition are the Rhode 
Island charter of 1663 which supported Roger Williams’ “‘livelie experi- 
ment” in toleration; Pennsylvania’s Great Law of 1682 which, though it 
denied political privileges to any but Christians, guaranteed the right to 
worship to all who believed in one God; and Virginia’s Act for establish- 
ing Religious Freedom of 1785 which was drafted by Jefferson and which 
declared it to be a “natural right” of mankind to worship without compul- 
sion. Other states were slower to recognize this principle. And it was only 
during the nineteenth century that disestablishment was effected through- 
out the land and that religious tests for public office were entirely aban- 
doned. 

Of considerable interest in this saga is the fact that separation and equal- 
ity were secured not merely through the efforts of sincerely religious liberals 
like Roger Williams and William Penn. Secular forces played a not incon- 
siderable role in the unfolding of the drama. Thus, toleration proceeded 
apace in the early proprietorships because for purely economic reasons the 
proprietors wished to encourage settlers to migrate to the areas under their 
control. ‘The British government which insisted on uniformity at home was 
largely indifferent to what went on in colonies far away. The immigration 
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of many diverse religious groups in the nineteenth century rendered the 
establishment of any one church impracticable. And the rationalist move- 
ment, of which Jefferson is typical, regarded religious coercion as out- 
moded and irrational. 

In his last chapter Professor Greene points out that there still remains a 
_ twilight zone of conflict between religion and the state. There is the matter 
of education and church property, the problem of conscientious objection 
in time of war. Not to forget the danger mentioned above that the modern 
state may see fit, in the interest of efficiency, to encroach more and more on 
the specifically religious domain. 


FRANKLIN LE Van BAUMER 


TAKING THE CLASSICS SERIOUSLY 
THE CHALLENGE OF THE GREEK, by T. R. Glover. The Macmillan Company, $2.75. 


R. T. R. GLOVER was for nineteen years the public orator of Cam- 
bridge University. He has been called one of the best Latin scholars 
of Western Europe. This praise is significant. He has never been quite a 
Greek. The reader of Professor Butcher’s Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, 
and of Sir R. W. Livingstone’s The Greek Genius and Its Meaning To Us, and of 
Professor Gilbert Murray’s books will detect the difference. The Conflict 
of Religions in the Early Roman Empire is the characteristic and in many ways 
definitive contribution of Dr. Glover. 

The Challenge of the Greek, if one does not observe the sub-title ‘‘and other 
Essays,” might mislead the reader. ‘The volume is not — and is not meant to 
be — a full-dress discussion of the Greek contribution to culture and not 
at all a reasoned consideration of the contribution of Greece to the under- 
standing of the Christian religion. The conflict about the question as to 
whether Christian theology suffered through an infiltration of Greek phi- 
losophy — as brilliant Christian pagans have suggested — is notmentioned. 
The brief chapter on the Challenge of the Greek occupies less than eleven 
pages and is a British Broadcasting Corporation lecture. It is pithy, fasci- 
nating and provocative. “The object of my talk is to challenge, perhaps 
even to annoy.” It is delightful to have this sound Latinist quoting: “It 
was the Roman who was celebrated for his Drains, the Greek for his Brains.”’ 
He is fascinated by the youthful spirit of the Greeks, by their thorough- 
going individualism (‘‘Nature is not likely to vouchsafe ideas to commit- 
tees”), the power of interpretation and the creative quality — the power 
“to set the mind free and to set it growing,” which is characteristic of 

Greek intelligence. 
Dr. Glover has read most widely and thoroughly among Greek authors. 
So when he talks of forests and deforestation and man’s war with the forest, 
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he brings honey from many hives; the Greek farmer comes to life as he 
writes about him; the market places are thronged again in the essay “Em- 
poria’’; the classicist brings material for the consideration of the economist 
and the student of the social sciences in ‘“‘Feeding the Athenians.” ‘“The 
Gastronomers” turns cultivated Epicurean with Athenaeus. “The Fairy 
Tale” is full of charm and claims a place for the imagination in a world of 
science. ‘Iced Water” is a tour de force written between two worlds by a 
man who lives in both. ‘“Team or Hero?” raises deep questions about the 
place of the individual and the place of the group. ‘‘Homer and his Read- 
ers” is a piece of ripe and discursive scholarship half playfully standing up 
for Homer in a world of many critical voices. The essay on Virgil comes to 
the country of Dr. Glover’s love, and the essay on Erasmus is a bit of writing 
by a Cambridge scholar proud of the fact that the prince of the humanists 
sojourned at his University. Lightly carried learning, flashing erudition, 
and a spirit of a gracious man of letters whose mind has been refined by 
years of reading, study and teaching are evident in all these essays. He is 
not afraid to criticize the men of his own field. ““One is tempted sometimes 
to say that classical scholars prefer language to literature, that they hardly 
care for literature.” ‘The Classics will live if we let people get at them in 
earnest.”’ He speaks with dry wit of scholars who knew much more grammar 
than Homer ever knew. He has his fling at philology though he admits its 
importance. This is a good book for the fireside —a pleasant, bright, 
learned companion after a busy day. 

To be sure, the great thing happened in Greece when the physical phi- 
losophers became students of the mind of man. And indeed they did this 
partly because the men of letters were preoccupied always by man’s ad- 
venture in this curious world. The true challenge of the Greek is that al- 
ways the Greek spirit is asking “What has man done with his freedom?” 
This is not the theme of Dr. Glover’s book, but the essays are full of delight 
for all that. When the Orator Emeritus of Cambridge writes, the ancient 
university once more is justified in the product of the mind of a distinguished 
man. 


Lynn Haro_tp Houcu 


THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF MANKIND 


Rewicious Crossroaps, by Rapostav A. Tsanorr. E. P. Dutton and Company, $9.50. 


MMENSE scholarship is shown in this survey of man’s religious thinking 
and aspiration. I do not know of any work which gives a more compre- 
hensive, condensed and finely evaluated account of the religious gropings 
of the human race. Primitive religion is examined but it is not given that 
disproportionate amount of space which so many historical surveys grant 
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to it. The amount of consideration given any material seems to be deter- 
_ mined by its relative importance as data for the modern man when he 
tries to think his way to some understanding of those matters which concern 
him religiously. This I consider the crucial test of any work in the field of 
religious thought. Also, the book is done by one who i is highly trained in 
philosophical thinking. 

I have no criticism but only applause for the accuracy of Tsanoff’s 
scholarship and the magnitude of its mastery. Remarkable finesse and rare 
judgment are shown in selecting and giving space to the enormous wealth 
of material at his command. My criticism applies to the method which he 
proposes for dealing constructively with the intellectual problems of reli- 
gion. He does not elaborate this method but it seems to be apparent 
throughout the book. He will be supported against his critic, however, for 
his method is highly approved in the world of scholarship that bears upon 
religion. 

The method which he would seem to uphold is, first, to get the religious 
experience of mankind before us by studying beliefs, aspirations, myth 
and ritual. Then, secondly, to select and interpret from this abundance 
until we get something that can be defended as reasonable or repudiated 
as unreasonable. Let Tsanoff himself state this method: ‘‘. . . upon the 
basis of historical and comparative studies and psychological analysis of 
man’s characteristic religious experience, the philosophy of religion would 
estimate its significance and validity; not only recording, comparing, or 
analyzing myths, beliefs and forms of ritual, but also interpreting and evalu- 
ating them as elements in a reasonable view of things or plan of life” (p. 10). 

The term ‘‘reasonable” is ambiguous and opens the gate to all sorts of 
plausibilities which fall short of genuine knowledge. When you analyze 
the context of its use in religious discussion it seems generally to mean 
two things combined. First, a belief is “reasonable” if it makes life meaning- 
ful, i.e. makes you feel that life is worth while, gives courage, hope, zeal for 
striving. Second, it is reasonable if it is not contradicted by any known 
facts and can be made to hang together in some rationally coherent set of 
propositions. 

For Tsanoff this reasonable view turns out to be the belief, not “really 
certain knowledge,”’ that ‘“‘the primal source” and “the supreme direction 
of the world is Divine Perfection” (p. 316). 

When one challenges the admission that the belief is not “really certain 
knowledge,” the religious apologist can always retire into sophistries about 
all knowledge being less than absolutely certain. Tsanoff himself does not 
do this in the book before us, but this debating trick is implicit in his 
method. There is no sense in attaching the adjective ‘“‘not really certain” 
to “knowledge” if one only means to say that it has that degree of uncer- 
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tainty which attaches to all knowledge about existence. It is as though one 

spoke of a two-legged man. Since all men are two-legged and all knowledge 

has some degree of uncertainty, the adjective is superfluous in each case. 

If, then, the adjective is attached, it must mean either that the belief in 

question has less certainty than what we ordinarily call reliable knowl- 
edge, or else is a debating trick to make it appear that the belief is true on > 
the ground that all knowledge is less than absolutely certain. 

The point of our criticism is that Tsanoff’s method always issues in a 
lame apologetic. Cherished beliefs can always be made plausible if one has 
sufficient scholarship and debating skill. But the purpose of religious in- 
quiry, I take it, is not to make doubtful beliefs plausible. It is to find the 
truth. None would be quicker to agree with this than Tsanoff and, next 
to him, all others that use this method. My point is that the method can 
never reach the truth. 

However, let me repeat my unqualified praise of one accomplishment of 
the book. Its scholarship is masterful. 

Henry N. WIEMAN 


THE CLAIRVOYANT MIND 


Tuoucuts THRroucH Space. A REMARKABLE ADVENTURE IN THE REALM OF Minn, by 
Sir Husert Witkins and HAROLD M. SHERMAN. Creative Age Press, $4.50. 
HIS book may be registered among the attempts that are being made 
once in a while to recuperate lost human faculties the remains of which 
can be met with primitive peoples as well as in old-settled peasant families, 
rather than in city populations. Yet these reports are due to two city men. 
On October 22, 1937, Sir Hubert Wilkins started from Floyd Bennett Field 
for the Far North in order to find the lost Russian North Pole Expedition 
which had started 71 days before. The telepath Harold Sherman utilized 
this occasion to prove his faculties of extrasensory communication by ar- 
ranging for mental contact with the leader of the plane at the midnight 
hour, sitting in his studio. The book gives the records of the “‘sending”’ 
Wilkins and the “receiving”? Sherman. The scientific conditions of these 
experiments were fairly good in so far as at least the sending person be- 
came, as it were, more and more isolated from the disturbing influences 
of civilization. The reviewer knows from his own experiments carried 
through from his laboratory in the University of Vienna to an office in 
Athens, how difficult those far distance communications are. The. results 
are based upon the attunement of a receiver’s unconscious mind with the 
unconscious of a consciously sending partner. Sherman claims also some 
phenomena of clairvoyance characterized by the attunement of the re- 
ceiver’s unconscious with a certain occurrence attached only outwardly to 
the “sender.” In some of these cases he is even sure to have been “able to 
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recognize the impressions received as definitely premonitory.’? Yet, he 
stresses: “Not once in all the hundreds of recorded impressions have I 
mentioned any damage befalling the tail of the plane until this time, just 
a few days before its actual happening.’ He would not catalogue these 
impressions as premonitory when he received them but, he thinks, “their 
accuracy cannot be doubted nor the genuineness of the previsions.”’ 

Many of the positive results would surely have needed a more accurate 
observation of the receiver’s “isolation,” but there still remains a good 
number of televisions of an utmost striking character. Those, however, 
who are frankly skeptical, will probably continue doubting as they did when 
Professor J. B. Rhine presented the results of his experiments some years 
ago, and they will ask for a control exerted by themselves in every detail. 
None the less, there is a fair percentage of right impressions at any event 
presented by the authors of the volume. 

This publication is naturally interested in what might be the effect of 
those results; because religion is not disinterested in the matter. If Sherman 
is right in asserting that his faculty of telepathy sometimes passes over into 
clairvoyance including foreseeing, religion, whether practically or theoreti- 
cally taken, can not ignore the fact. For telepathy, as well as clairvoyance 
to a higher degree, represents acts of extrasensory perception by means of 
which one suddenly becomes aware of what does not enter consciousness 
in the usual way of the sense organs. The object of this perception is of such 
a kind as not to need any sensory mediation. And as in telepathic percep- 
tion space is factually neglected, so in a premonitory act of clairvoyance 
time also is neglected. 

No rationally determined science is able to acknowledge such happen- 
ings as explainable. But now, religion, on the other hand, focuses around 
the reality of God and divine actions. Religion exists because the faith 
exists that a reality of transcendental value can be affirmed by a man whose 
“religious perception’”’ is put into action. This religious perception is not a 
usual capacity but is limited to paramount individuals of an outstanding 
quality of this kind. When religion proceeds to contend for the reality of 
cases where human perception has reached supermundane entities, then 
religion doubtless claims a kind of perception which, as to the emancipation 
from the usual work of the sense organs, is similar to the extrasensory per- 
ception as activated in telepathy and clairvoyance. However, — and this 
must not be forgotten — this similarity is limited by a considerable dissimi- 
larity. All the extrasensory perception phenomena mentioned in this book 
are to be found:on this side of the demarcation line toward religion. Always 
the objects belong to the sensual world, they are intra-, not supra-mundane. 

Car E. BeTu 
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HEBREW HISTORY AS ECONOMIC CONFLICT 


Tur Bratz Is Human. A Stupy In SECULAR History, by Louis WALLIS. Columbia University 
Press, $2.50. 


OUIS WALLIS has returned once more to his thesis of a sociological 
explanation of Hebrew religion. Religion, he tells us, arises in the 
evolving process of moral experience. It is ‘orthodoxy’? which posits a 
Power external to man which intrudes in human affairs. It was secular 
history “which produced the monotheism common to the Jewish and Chris- 
tian religion.” 

The author presents his thesis through a reconstruction of the history 
and religion of the Hebrews from the time of their settlement in Canaan 
until the exile in 586 B.c., closing with some historical and theological 
reflections and 60 pages of miscellaneous appendices. But the book is not 
merely an attempt to write sociological history. The author would explain 
the genius of Hebrew religion in terms of economic conflict. The struggle 
between Baal and Yahweh was the struggle between two conceptions of 
land tenure. Baals were originally landed aristocrats; they became gods 
through projection. Devotees of Yahweh were adonim not baalim. Yahweh 
was a deity of mishpat. This was not simply that he defended the poor. He 
represented the conviction that land is inalienable and cannot be sold. 
For Baal worship, land was salable property. Through 600 years Wallis 
traces the ebb and flow of this struggle as it may be deduced from the per- 
versions of history which the ‘“‘orthodox’’ Biblical editors warped to their 
interest. He closes with the suggestion that since the Gentiles stopped the 
attainment of Mishpat (under Josiah) the need was seen in the Servant 
songs for the universal application of the principle. 

I heartily agree with the author in the need for clearer understanding 
of the social relations of religion, both in history and in contemporary life. 
But this reviewer cannot see that this book makes a significant contribution 
to that end. It is not written with scientific detachment on the basis of a full 
knowledge of the historical evidence; it is propaganda for a thesis, which 
is at best only a partial truth. 

The accepted sequence of Old Testament documents is rejected without 
any adequate arguments advanced for so late a date of “J”. Very little 
use is made of the modern archaeological discoveries. The result is that, 
despite the constant polemic against Wellhausen, Wallis retains his general 
attitude toward the patriarchal narratives, though that is no longer tenable 
in the light of the newer knowledge. For instance, he holds that the legend 
of slavery in Egypt is simply due to the enslavement of Ephraim to Judah; 
Moses is a fictitious creation on the model of Elijah. Evidence of the use of 
recent work on the legal codes of the Hebrews is not apparent. In fact, of 
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the scholars of our generation who have done so much to illuminate early 
Israel, as different figures as Albright, Alt, Meek, and Morgenstern are 
never referred to in the body of the text. But strangest of all is the absence 
of the use of the third volume of Max Weber’s, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur 
Religionssoziologie. His name is cited once with the explanation in the index 
that he is a “German Bible scholar,” a curious description of the famous 
historian of the sociology of the religions of China, India, and Israel. 

I am sure that Old Testament specialists will quarrel with numerous 
details of the author’s reconstruction. As a worker in the New Testament 
field, I was amazed at the inadequate and inaccurate treatment of escha- 
tology; the chief passage discussed is the story of the rich man and Laza- 
rus, which has been shown to be based on an Egyptian original. But I 
believe that the readers of this journal are more interested in the problem 
projected by the author’s thesis. 

That the Bible is human is a truth emphasized by all historical students, 
though Wallis seems to feel that it is necessary to make a running criticism 
of the “orthodox.” But the subtitle, “A Study in Secular History,” strikes 
me as a contradiction of the contents. “‘Secular” deals with things that are 
not religious. What the author really argues for is a naturalistic view of 
religion. ‘““The religion of the Bible as a whole is an evolution of ethical 
insight reacting to the secular pressure of history.”’ The final chapter ends 
with these words, ‘“The Cross becomes the symbol of a spiritual process 
which welds the conception of God into the heart of the struggle for a 
better world.” 

In other words, religion is a human quest and God is a concept. Obvi- 
ously these are dogmatic opinions which are not to be grounded by any 
detailed historical study, but depend on quite different considerations. Cer- 
tainly they were not the convictions of the Biblical writers themselves. ‘The 
humanist preacher-sociologist and the accurate ancient historian do not 
unite very completely. The reader needs to be aware of the author’s dual 
role as he reads this reconstruction of Hebrew history. 

CLARENCE T. CRAIG 


THE RAWEST STUFF OF ANTI-SEMITISM 

An APPRAISAL OF THE PRoTocots oF ZION, by JoHn S. Curtiss. Columbia University Press, 
$1.00. 

T WOULD seem incredible if it were not true that a pernicious forgery 

of the most unconvincing sort should attain such wide circulation and 

notoriety as to require the laborious effort of a group of first class scholars 

to prove its spuriousness. Yet this is so in the case of the anti-Jewish docu- 

ments known as ‘“‘The Protocols of Zion.’? A thorough study has finally 

been made by Dr. John Shelton Curtiss, a trained and competent historical 
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scholar — a man of old Yankee stock, be it said to avoid the least suspicion 
that the work is that of a Jew or a “‘foreigner” — and this study is sponsored 
by no less than thirteen outstanding American historians and sociologists 
from the faculties of nine universities. 

If anyone desires hereafter to spike and destroy the effort to rehabilitate 
these so-called “Protocols,” he will only have to turn to this clean-cut 
little book of just over 100 pages. That is to say, he may do so inasfar as it 
is possible to put prejudice out of commission by rational treatment. ‘The 
probability is that these nefarious slurs will continue to go the rounds de- 
spite the irrefutable proof of their dishonesty. It is, however, a good thing 
to have this book to refer to in trying to deal with the less obsessed elements 
among the anti-Semites. 

These ‘‘Protocols,” if we may dignify them by so decent a title, were first 
published in Russia early in the twentieth century, and most of the later 
and numerous editions are taken from a second edition of a mystical work 
by a certain Sergei Nilus. We are informed by this Nilus that “the Proto- 
cols embody the secret plans of Jewish leaders, called Wise Men or Elders 
of Zion, to enslave the whole world.” In Nilus’ edition there are twenty- 
four Protocols which contain the whole global plan. Dr. Curtiss supplies 
us with a pithy but entirely complete account of the dire steps included in 
the trumped-up ‘‘program.” 

It is remarkable that Dr. Curtiss deals with these matters in so sober and 
circumstantial a way as to avoid both any appearance of levity and the least 
hint of prejudice. All the evidence for and against the authenticity of the 
documents is seriously brought forth, sifted and analysed. As a result, 
the book proves to be one that could be put into the hands of any person 
inclined to be credulous, and likely to be offended by satirical treatment of a 
document which many otherwise mentally responsible people have actually 
accepted at its face value. 

Anti-Semitism is a disease with epidemic tendencies and it has been 
spreading during the last two or three decades along with the spread of 
Fascism. Whether it can be localized and finally stopped by the quarantine 
of rational argument is questionable. Those who succumb to it are psycho- 
logically unable, usually, to think rationally about their attitude toward 
Jews. If this were not so the patent absurdity of these “Protocols,” their 
pretensions coupled with their naive contradictions, would have prevented 
them from scattering their infection over the world as they have done. Dr. 
Curtiss’ excellent work is like the labor of a scientist in any field who, while 
aware of the practical futility in the immediate situation of trying to achieve 
his objective, is willing to gather and organize a body of statistics so that in 
due course results may be brought about. 

We are probably in for a long, hard siege of anti-Semitism which will 
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last until the democratic tendencies reassert themselves strongly enough to 
cleanse civilization of its Fascist poisons. While we are going through this 
process it is both encouraging and wholesome to get at a book of this sort. 
The scientific spirit will assert itself someday with more strength than ever. 
When that time comes this study will provide material for many a thesis 
dealing with one of the neurotic aberrations of so-called “modern man.” 
Dwicut J. BRADLEY 


THE ROLL CALL OF QUAKER ACHIEVEMENT 


Tue History or Quakerism, by ELBERT Russevi. The Macmillan Company, $3.00. 


HE one volume History of Quakerism by Dr. Elbert Russell of Duke Uni- 

versity does for the three hundred years of Quaker history what Willis- 
ton Walker’s one volume History of the Christian Church does for Christianity 
as a whole. Dr. Russell describes his purpose as that of giving ‘‘a balanced 
treatment of all phases, periods and divisions of Quakerism with scholarly 
impartiality and scholarly method,” and of treating the Quaker movement 
“‘as a segment of modern church history, relating it to its historic roots and 
to its environment.” Within the framework of that larger plan the book 
gathers together a great number of detailed references to people, events, 
and religious, educational, or philanthropic undertakings, which will make 
it, with the help of its careful index, of reference value to students of Eng- 
lish and American religious and secular history. 

The writer’s style is simple and adequate and acquires somewhat greater 
fluency as the book progresses. But the history is recommended for consecu- 
tive reading only to those who have a genuine interest in the subject matter. 
The work is not a popularization. The non-Quaker general reader who 
has recently had his curiosity aroused by Quakerism’s mysticism or its 
message concerning war and social problems will do well to add to the 
information this book furnishes a close acquaintance with George Fox’s 
Journal for insight into the inner genius of the Quaker movement. ‘The 
Quaker reader, on the other hand, will be cheered and encouraged by the 
book’s roll call of the past achievements of the Society of Friends. 

RAcHEL H. Kinc 


DESERT SAINTS 
Tue Mormon FRONTIER IN UTan, by Nets ANDERSON. University of Chicago Press, $4.00. 
HIS book, based on a great wealth of original source material, covers 
the frontier period of Mormon history which the author thinks was vir- 
tually over by the date of Brigham Young’s death, 1877. Its locale is South- 
ern Utah, the cotton-growing ‘“‘Dixie” of Mormondom, where the peculiar 
culture of the Latter Day Saints was even more authentically expressed in 
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family and village life than it was in the earlier occupied and more cosmo- 
politan valley of the Great Salt Lake. 

Following a sketchy account of Mormon origins, three-fifths of the book 
is occupied by a narrative treatment of the frontier period. It then “‘tapers 
off,” as the author puts it, with an abbreviated account of the struggle for the 
suppression of polygamy, and ends with four topical chapters, essentially so- 
ciological essays, on major aspects of Mormon society. The author confesses 
to have shifted considerably from the original object and scope of his book 
and, as it turns out, the final structure is hardly fortunate. The rather clut- 
tered details of the historical section require the insights of the later socio- 
logical chapters for their true perspective. 

Not only has the book tapped extraordinarily fertile sources in local his- 
tory, including church records dating from the beginning in the St. George’s 
Temple, but it gets almost unique authority from the fact that the author, a 
sociologist of standing, went to Utah as a boy, became a Mormon, gradu- 
ated from Brigham Young University and continues “in nominal afhliation 
with the Latter Day Saints.” His attitude is one of profound appreciation 
for the Mormon people, and great admiration for their earlier achieve- 
ments; but at no point does he undertake any extensive exposition of or in- 
dicate actual personal faith in any of their distinctive doctrines. 

Mr. Anderson’s criterion of judgment upon the frontier period of Mor- 
monism is the intent of the movement, particularly as interpreted by its 
leader, Brigham Young. That intent was to create a self-sufficient church- 
state in geographical and cultural isolation from the rest of the nation, one 
politically independent of civil authority, and practicing a co-operative 
economy. 

Deseret would have been a state in which all interests — social, economic and political —: 
would have been subservient to the leadership of the Mormon Church. It might have been a 
state of democratic profession but not a democracy in fact. There could not have been within 


its borders more than one political party, more than one social or economic philosophy; and 
religious minorities would have found Deseret intolerable (p. xiii). 


All of these purposes, according to Mr. Anderson, failed or were mani- 
festly failing, before the death of Brigham Young. The controversy over 
polygamy delayed statehood for nearly two more decades, but the author 
thinks that polygamy was already on the way out, and would have become 
self-extinguishing if it had not been made a political issue. 

The book is scarcely non-partisan history. Its dramatized framework is 
essentially an apology for the Mormon experiment which is scarcely re- 
quired by the detailed facts which fill its pages. But, throughout, the au- 
thor’s sociological insights are penetrating, and perhaps the most valuable 
part of the book is the final section — originally intended to have con- 
stituted a major part — containing chapters on “priesthood government,” 
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“the economy of faith and plenty,” “the social implications of polygamy” 
and “‘the Mormon way of living.” 

The Mormon doctrine of divine rule through an appointed priesthood 
required an effort to establish a community independent of civil govern- 

ment. The attempt at a parallel operation of the two systems involved 
~ continuous clashes. The breakdown of the church system was aggravated 
by the appeals of disgruntled Mormons from church courts to the civil 
authorities, and by civil actions involving polygamy. 

The communistic phase of the Mormon experiment, theoretically ex- 
pressed in the United Order of Enoch and implemented by a great variety 
of interesting co-operative ventures, finally fell under the combined weight 
of growing prosperity and the bad example of frontier individualism. 

Mr. Anderson’s treatment of polygamy includes much candid first- 
hand evidence from local sources and records. His most original contribu- 
tion is an analysis of the results of plural marriages as evidenced in the 
census data of Southern Utah for 1860, 1870 and 1880. Polygamy, he holds, 
was never a sex matter, but rather ‘‘a political expedient for speeding the 
rapid growth of Zion’”’ (p. 390). His evidence as to the nativity of polyga- 
mous husbands and wives shows that there was a great preponderance of 
foreign-born among them as compared with the Utah-born. His argument 
that polygamy was tapering off, and would have disappeared of itself, is 
based upon rather slender data to the effect that by 1880 younger Mor- 
mons were not entering into polygamous marriages as frequently as the 
older ones had done (p. 398). 

The original Mormon way of living was based on an intolerant doctrine 
of non-intercourse which “‘stimulated a like response from the Gentiles.”’ A 
considerable objective basis for it was found in the difference between the 
composition and mores of early Gentile mining camps and trading com- 
munities — places dominated by a great surplus of adult males and having 
few children — in sharp contrast with the Mormon home-centered village 
with its surplus of women and many children. The Wild Western manners 
of many Gentiles were in equally flagrant conflict with the strict Puritanism 
of the Mormon community with respect to liquors, narcotics and, in gen- 
eral, the frivolities of life — except dancing which had early received the 
Church’s blessing. The Mormon way of living could perpetuate itself 
only in isolation. It finally broke down with the exhaustion of the land 
supply in Utah and the necessity of exporting great masses of Mormon 
people to other states. © 

Few American communities could have such a book written about them 
because few of them have such extensive records as those officially kept in 
the Mormon temples. Mr. Anderson rightly comments upon the important 
relation between record-keeping and what he singles out as the most dis- 
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tinctive Mormon doctrine: “In their temples, the living and dead are 
united in family groups, which link an everlasting past with an eternal 
future” (p. xvi). It is to keep heavenly relations straight that earthly records 
are so voluminous and accurate. 

Har.AN Pau. DouGLass 


HELPING YOUTH TO HELP ITSELF 
Workinc witH Rurat Yours, by EpMuND DES. BRUNNER. American Council of Education, 
$7.50. 

2 \Wreicegen is bringing into new significance in rural 
America the neighborhood and local community. It is thus timely to 
have available a small volume representing a large body of experience 
providing a charter for obtaining maximum results from local resources in 
leadership and finance toward building community life. Edmund deS. 
Brunner’s report on the Rural Project of the American Youth Commission, 

published under the title Working with Rural Youth, is that charter. 

This little volume is a summary account of the purpose and scope, or- 
ganizational procedures, programs and results of the “project in social 
engineering in the area of rural youth’ centering around youth program 
demonstration centers in a wide range of geographic, social and economic 
situations in five widely separated states. 

The object of the Project was “to marshal all available resources — 
state, county and local — in an effort to demonstrate possible ways by which 
such resources could be used to solve some of the problems of rural youth.” 

Pastoral in its setting as David Grayson’s ‘‘Adventures in Contentment,” 
this book could well have as its subtitle ““Adventures in Co-operation.” 
Interspersed in the report is a philosophy and methodology of interagency 
co-operation horizontally and vertically and on various levels and degrees. 
The Rural Project depended upon institutions being “‘instrumentalities 
for meeting needs democratically determined,’ which, as Dr. Brunner 
emphasizes, is somewhat of a strain on self-conscious leaders preoccupied 
with perpetuation of the prerogatives of the institution rather than the 
needs which called that agency into being. Vivid as the report is, the 
story to be read between the lines is even more eloquent. Obtaining inter- 
agency integration of purpose, and action on national, state, county and 
local levels calls for the social engineer to be a true child of Job, Daniel 
and a gentle mother — patience and courage. 

The Rural Project was not a program projected from the top down, but 
was a successfully concluded experiment calling upon young people them- 
selves to think, plan and act in the interest of young people. 

Reading this report provides one with deepened realization that if 
youth is to be served youth must be encouraged to serve itself — and others. 
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The compilation of results and findings sets forth basic principles on youth 
— adult and youth — youth relationships, and a policy and strategy which 
fulfills the aim of the American Youth Commission to provide a pattern of 
action for meeting the needs of rural youth. 

Looking forward to the dislocation in community life resulting from the 
war, which will be aggravated in the post-war period, this study is an 
invaluable compendium of philosophy, social theory and techniques in 
democratically tapping available resources to meet individual and corpo- 
rate needs. Dr. Brunner reminds us that just as millions of youth are being 
given training in technical skills in the war program, so training must be 
made available in the basic skills of youth learning how to live, work, and 
serve together. 

Many lessons are to be drawn, one of them being that if the urgent 
needs of youth are to be met, ecclesiastical and secular agencies, as many 
are already learning under the impact of war, must work co-operatively, 
forgetting their institutional prerogatives and not exploiting needs, but 
serving the community. 

The book contains a list of publications of the American Youth Commis- 
sion, a helpful compilation in the field of literature on youth. 

: C.irForD L. SAMUELSON. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PIONEERING IN ENGLAND 


COLERIDGE AND THE BRoAD CHuRCcH MOVEMENT, by CHARLES RicHARD SANDERS. Duke 
University Press, $3.50. 
HRISTIAN social philosophy quite recently has seen a revival and re- 
examination of Coleridge’s idea of the “‘clerisy” (an “‘order’’ of social 
leadership of others than, but including, the clergy) in Middleton Murry’s 
Price of Leadership and T. S. Eliot’s Idea of a Christian Society. Mr. Sanders’ 
study of the main principles suggested in Coleridge’s writings (they were 
almost always “seminal”? in form rather than developed conceptions) 
traces their philosophical and theological framework in Coleridge’s think- 
ing, and their influence on Arnold of Rugby, J. C. Hare, Thomas Carlyle 
and Frederick Denison Maurice. But even though the story stops with 1875, 
students of Christian sociology today can find a great deal of critical help 
in Sanders’ carefully documented research. 
It is characteristic of our generation that emphasis is placed by men like 
Murry and Eliot on the political elements of Coleridge, rather than his 
defense of theological liberalism. It is also probably true that theological 
liberalism in America would be sincerely puzzled to understand the as- 
sociation of the clerisy idea with the liberal religious views of Coleridge. 
For the clerisy as Coleridge conceived it would be a culture-control func- 
tion (Christian in its purposes) which finds its raison @étre in an established 
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territorial church. Our American devotion to the separation of church and 
state is at once a stumbling block as far as seeing the relevance or utility of 
Coleridge (and for that matter of Maurice) to a new social order for new 
times. Indeed, when the opinions of Coleridge, Arnold, Maurice and other 
Broad Churchmen are translated to fit the facts of modern social issues 
they take on an appearance of “clerical fascism”’ not totally unlike the cor- 
porative ideas of the Tractarians with whom the Broad Churchmen quar- 
relled on theological issues, and also rather like the proposals of contem- 
porary Roman Catholic sociologists. 

Although Sanders does not offer any direct light on the social question 
he provides a clarification of the basic elements in Broad Church reason- 
ing; their epistemological assumptions, Kantian influence wa Coleridge, 
and the sincere struggle of loyal churchmen to balance individualism and 
social responsibility. Their attempts to find intellectual, social and religious 
unity by the paths of freedom and truth were constant features in the life 
and thought of the whole line of Broad Church protagonists. Maurice 
receives the major part of Sanders’ attention, and rightly so. It was outside 
the period limits of the book but a reviewer may perhaps point out that 
Maurice’s steadfast refusal to be a “‘party” man, and his continued respect 
and friendship for the Tractarians, had a lot to do with acceptance of 
Biblical criticism and concern with “Christian Socialism” which emerged 
in the Catholic-revival party with the publication of Lux Mundi by Charles 
Gore and his colleagues in 1889. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that Maurice was the only one of these “‘disciples’” who never saw or heard 
Coleridge personally! 

Evidently the author never intended his work to be read by students who 
are unfamiliar with the Broad Church leaders’ history, for the assumption of 
familiarity with their lives, times, activities and relationships is constant 
throughout. Even as a study devoted primarily to literary and philosophical 
influences it must be said that Sanders seems at times to have strained a 
point or two to establish Coleridge’s connection with some of the others. 
There is further, some fairly good ground for question whether Thomas 
Carlyle is to be identified legitimately with the Broad Churchmen, and 
certainly as far as his reaction to Coleridge is concerned, both personally 
and spiritually, it was entirely negative and antipathetic. 

As a group who seek to make constructive use of tradition in the social 
pioneering of every age our contemporary Christian sociologists will do 
well to re-examine the work of all the Broad Churchmen, not only the 
Christian Socialist company among them. T. S. Eliot, who has expressed 
the opinion that “‘the attitudes and beliefs of Liberalism are destined to 
disappear,” nevertheless proposes to champion “clerisy” (in an edited 
form) which is a structural concept of nineteenth century Anglican liberal- 
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ism! Religious social philosophies may have to come to terms with theories 

of this kind, especially where religion is established in the political order. 

Background work like Sanders’ is therefore no mere academic affair. 
JosEPH FLETCHER 


AFTER THE WAR 


A CurisTIan Basis For THE Post-War Wor.p. Morehouse-Gorham Co., $1.00. 
A Ricuteous FairH ror A Just AND DuRABLE PEACE. Commission to Study the Bases of a 
Just and Durable Peace, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 25 cents. 
COMPARISON of these two symposia — one by a group of eminent 
British leaders, the other by a group of outstanding American church- 
men — reveals a striking similarity of basic outlook toward the problems 
of organization of the post-war world in the two countries. 

A Christian Basis for the Post-War World is written by ten different leaders, 
each developing one of the ten points of the British program which was 
published on December 21, 1940, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, the Moderator of the Free Church 
Federal Council and the Archbishop of York. It carries an introductory 
statement by the new Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. William Temple. 
The symposium was authorized by the 1941 Convocation of York and was 
organized and compiled by Dr. Herbert Williams, Bishop of Carlyle, and 
chairman of a special committee appointed by the Convocation. Three 
Roman Catholics are in the list of contributors which includes A. E. Baker, 
Canon of York and Rector of Moor Monkton; Margaret Bondfield, labor 
leader and first woman cabinet minister; Sidney Dark, former editor of the 
Church Times; Letitia Fairfield, lawyer and doctor, a Roman Catholic; 
John A. Hughes, a priest of the Church of England and a member of the 
Society of Friends; Kenneth Ingram, author and barrister; A. D. Lindsay, 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford; Dorothy L. Sayers, well-known author; 
R. R. Stokes, labor member of Parliament and a Roman Catholic; and 
Barbara Ward, honorary secretary of the “Sword of the Spirit,’’ a Roman 
Catholic Society. 

A Righteous Faith is a series of articles on the contribution of the Church 
to a just and durable peace, including seven statements of moral principles 
by which the future world order must be tested. The contributors are John 
Foster Dulles, international lawyer and chairman of the Commission to 
Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace; William Ernest Hocking, 
chairman of the department of philosophy of Harvard University; Henry 
P. Van Dusen, professor of systematic theology of Union Theological 
Seminary; Luther A. Weigle, president of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America; Everett R. Clinchy, president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews; John A. Mackay, president of 
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Princeton Theological Seminary; John C. Bennett, professor of Christian 
theology at the Pacific School of Religion; Albert W. Beaven, president of 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School; Pitirim A. Sorokin, professor of sociol- 
ogy of Harvard University; G. Bromley Oxnam, Bishop of the Methodist 
Church; Francis B. Sayre, former United States High Commissioner to the 
Philippine Islands; Clyde Eagleton, professor of international law, New 
York University; William Scarlett, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Diocese of Missouri; and Harry Emerson Fosdick, pastor of River- 
side Church, New York. The subjects assigned to these writers overlap at 
some points giving rise to repetition in the symposium; but this does not 
constitute a serious distraction to the reader. 

Although there is basic agreement in fundamental outlook between the 
British and American groups, there are differences which are significant 
and a reading of the two booklets side by side reveals certain points which 
should be taken seriously especially by Americans. The British writers as a 
whole appear to be much more vividly aware of the social revolution which 
is involved in the war. They are much more concerned with the sociological 
aspects of reconstruction than are the American writers, who are more 
absorbed in the problems of political order. The British symposium includes 
papers on Possessions, Education, the Family, Vocation in Work, and an 
Epilogue on the status of the farmer. The paper on Vocation in Work by 
Dorothy L. Sayers, for example, is one of the most helpful and stimulating 
analyses of basic problems of our civilization which this reviewer has read. 

Running through a majority of the articles in the American symposium 
is the assumption that national sovereignty must be diluted in order to 
achieve an international political organization and police force adequate 
to maintain order and justice in the world community. Little attention is 
given to this problem in the British symposium. Recent visitors from Eng- 
land have not had much to say about this question. It is difficult to explain 
the difference. It may be that the British are assuming that the prerogatives 
of national sovereignty must be abridged, or it may be that they are less 
preoccupied than the Americans with the problem of the nature of the 
political order which may be formulated in the post-war period. There 
are some British leaders, however, who deny that the problem of national 
sovereignty is crucial. The reliance upon the balance of power is so deeply 
rooted in British history and tradition that their leaders are generally less 
concerned with discussions concerning the comprehensive world structure 
which is assumed by many Americans, and certainly by most, if not all, 
of the contributors to the American symposium, to be a prerequisite for a 
just and durable peace. This is one point at which British and American 


church leaders should exchange views more directly and attempt to reach 
a concurrence of judgment. 
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There is much more pointed national self-criticism among the British 
than among the American writers. Many of the latter refer to the necessity 
of national humility and penitence, but such references are generally. 
vague. British writers, on the other hand, are almost startling in their frank 
statements with regard to the British errors in international policy and con- 
duct and with regard to very basic changes which are required in British 
life and institutions. In commenting on the blunders of the period following 
the first world war, Mr. Stokes says: 


What happened last time: Europe was reconstituted and frontiers adjusted in such a way 
that the Germans and Russians could only be expected to agree so long as they remained 
weak. In the opinion of many it was recognized at the time that sooner ar later there would 
have to be a readjustment and that if that readjustment was not made by agreement Ger- 
many and Russia would, as soon as they became powerful enough, take the law into their 
own hands. We dozed away the twenty years between the two wars doing nothing to right 
admitted wrongs, and it is to the lack of statesmanship in this country we can attribute 
the positign in which we now find ourselves. A peace to be lasting must be agreed and will 
not depend for its continuance on the signatories, but on the advantages which it offers 
to all the peoples. 


It is a refreshing and somewhat novel experience for an American re- 
viewer to feel impelled almost to say of leaders of another nation that they 
are being too hard on themselves. More than once during the process 
of reading this British symposium, one has whispered to himself, ‘“These 
amazing British! They are ruthless in self-analysis and self-criticism. We 
Americans have not begun to be so humble or to realize the deeper conse- 
quences of this war for our whole civilization and our standards of life.” 
Perhaps the war has not yet sobered us. 

One wonders how far the selection of writers for the British symposium 
reflects developments in the religious life of England and how far it may 
be accidental. The comparison with the American list is noteworthy. Of 
the ten British writers — aside from the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
writes the Introduction — eight are laymen and women; three are Roman 
Catholics; four are women. Of the fourteen in the American symposium, 
five are laymen; there is no woman in the list. Does this mean that the 
British churches depend upon their lay people for leadership more than 
we Americans do; or does it mean that more leaders of public life in England 
are interested in the church? It surely suggests either that American profes- 
sional churchmen should think more of the participation of the laity in 
enterprises such as this, or that the laity should recognize more than they 
do now the importance of giving serious attention and a generous portion of 
their time and resources to the work of the church. The spiritual insight 
of the lay contributors to the British symposium is such as to indicate that 
they have a great contribution and that our work in this country is handi- 
capped and impoverished by the inadequate participation of the laity, 
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This reviewer has no hesitation in urging that those who wish to know 
the contemporary thinking in the churches of these countries should study 
these two documents carefully. 

RoswE.u P. BARNES 


OTHER REVIEWS 


Tue Opyssey or A Farru, by BERNARD HELLER. Harper and Brothers, $2.50. 

GreEK IN JEWIsH PALESTINE, by SAUL LirBERMAN. Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
$3.00. 
R. HELLER’S book epitomizes three thousand years of Jewish history 
as a series of dramatic episodes all working out according to a single 
pattern. The irritant factor is always some attack upon the integrity of 
Jewish culture by alien elements. The solution is some version of “synthetic 
adjustment”’ by which the Jewish spirit finds a happy medium between 
extremes. 

Thus, at the first exposure to the alien cultures of Palestine, individualistic 
Baalism and the fanatical reactionism of the Rechabites to nomadic stand- 
ards were alike rejected by the prophets, ‘“‘who were convinced that it is 
possible to ethicise and socialize agrarian and even commercial activities” 
provided they are controlled by humane ideals. Again, Jewish reaction to 
Christianity was a phase of the conflict between “‘exclusionism,” which 
held that salvation was for Jews only, and Pauline libertarianism with its 
too-wide-open-door policy toward the Gentiles. The Talmudic sages 
happily found a via media between these extremes. Finally, the current con- 
troversy between political Zionism and the conception of Judaism as a dis- 
persed culture dedicated to eternal and transcendental ends, ought to be 
settled by a compromise which will ‘‘accept the fact that a large Diaspora 
must continue to exist side by side with the small national center which 
may develop in Palestine’ (p. 219). 

While denying their identity, Dr. Heller is aware of the similarity be- 
tween his method of interpreting history and the Hegelian dialectic. His 
use of an invariable formula to explain every historical crisis of Israel makes 
the Jew appear as the supreme compromiser of history. 

Professor Saul Lieberman’s Greek in Fewish Palestine is subtitled, Studies 
in the Life and Manners of Jewish Palestine in the II-IV Centuries, C.E. It is a 
book of immense linguistic erudition which painstakingly investigates all 
Greek terms which had entered the Rabbinic literature of the times, and 
demonstrates the very considerable interpenetration of the two cultures. 
The author’s method of approaching his subject through words yields 
glimpses — often fascinating and sometimes novel ones — into life and 
manners which are undergoing what Dr. Heller would call “synthetic 
adjustment”; but does not result in a comprehensive sketch of Palestinian 
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culture of the age. The book will chiefly concern technical scholars inter- 
ested in the method as well as the period. 


Tue Suorter Morratt Bisxe. Harper and Brothers, $2.00. 


HIS book of selections from the well-known translation of the Bible 

into modern speech by Professor James Moffatt does not name its com- 
piler and offers only an unsigned introduction. This states that the com- 
piler’s object is to convey in condensed space the religious power of the 
Bible. But the particular principles of selection used are not clear. The 
account of the creation of woman from the rib of man, for example, may 
have been omitted as of minor religious significance. The Gospels are 
shortened by the obvious device of omitting duplicated accounts of the 
same events. In Revelation only one of the letters to the Seven Churches is 
included — which may be regarded as a use of the sampling method. 

Not only are the traditional verse and chapter divisions omitted, but 
the basic division of the Bible into its sixty-six books disappears. The com- 
piler substitutes thirteen not always felicitously captioned divisions. The 
sixty-page account of the ministry, death and resurrection of Christ is 
rather ineptly headed: ‘“The Sermon on the Mount.”? The abandonment 
not only of the traditional typographical divisions, but of the historical 
distinctions between sixty-six books as well, sadly obscures radical differ- 
ences which exist in the texture of the materials and raises the question 
whether, if one literary structure is to be abandoned, it is not incumbent 
on the organizer of the material to provide a good one in its place. 

In this case the traditional order of the Old Testament books, including 
the Prophets and the Pauline and minor Epistles, is preserved; but if the 
selections from the several Biblical books were not to be presented sepa- 
rately, might it not have better to present the material in actual historical 
sequence? In the reviewer’s judgment the compiler has made a mistake in 
not preserving the former divisions of the text between the sixty-six books. 

In spite of these strictures, this concise, convenient and excellently 
printed selection from Dr. Moffatt’s vigorous version of the Bible provides a 
real treasure for one who would read it either devotionally or for edification. 


Farry Unper Fire, by MicHaEL CoLeman. Charles Scribner's Sons, $3.50. 


HE author is acting vicar of the historic All Hallows Church adjoining 

the Tower of London. The book derives an aura of genuine romance from 

its setting in the area of extensive destruction surrounding the entirely 

ruined church. It is a record of the church carrying on literally ‘under 
fire.”? 

The introduction sketches the history of the parish, now reduced to some 
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two thousand souls largely engaged in Civilian Defense activities. Each 
chapter is introduced by a sharply etched description of a typical situation 
to which the church informally ministers in the war-torn city. These 
vignettes portray its activities as carried into dug-outs under the Royal 
Mint, in first aid and fire stations, in the hang-outs of the demolition 
gangs and the great variety of underground outposts, where a multitude of 
informal services are held attended by extraordinarily varied types of men. 
With this unique and moving activity for background the reader is some- 
what taken aback to discover that the main text of the book consists of 
a theologically organized series of rather elementary statements of the 
Christian faith from the standpoint of the Church of England — good 
matter but not distinguished. It is the brilliant flashes of authentic experi- 
ence of a Christian ministry in actual war situations which make the book 
memorable. 


A Dicrst oF CHRISTIAN THINKING, by CHARLES S. MACFARLAND. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, $1.50. 
HIS is the fifth of Dr. Macfarland’s unique series of reviews of out- 
standing religious books — chiefly American, but drawing to a limited 
degree upon England. It covers, and in a good many cases illuminates, 
more than forty books, mostly by Protestants. Compared with a collection 
of reviews of corresponding length of the same books, by recognized authori- 
ties on the respective aspects of religion which they cover, Dr. Macfar- 
land’s work stands under obvious limitations; but nowhere else can one 
find within the same covers an outline, commentary and interesting classi- 
fication of so representative a body of current religious writings. 


PRAYERS FOR Victory, edited by G. A. CLEVELAND SHRIGLEY. Thomas Nelson and Sons, $1.00. 


PRAYERS FOR MEN IN SERVICE, edited by G. A. CLEVELAND SHRIGLEY. Buffalo Council of 
Churches, Crosby Building, Buffalo, ro cents. 


STRENGTH FOR SERVICE TO Gop AND Country, edited by CHAPLAIN NorMAN E. NYGAARD. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 75 cents. 


Rations 100 Days, Christian Commission for Camp and Defense Communities, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
fae booklets are good examples of a familiar type of war-time devo- 
tional literature now appearing in great variety. They are primarily de- 
signed for personal use by men in service, but are suitable for any to whom 
war brings burden and strain. Prayers for Victory draws more largely than 
the others on writers of established reputation. Prayers for Men in Service 
is chiefly the work of chaplains now actively in service. Strength for Service 
includes a prayer and little homily for each day of the year. Rations 100 
days contains 100 meditations and 100 prayers. It draws its materials from 
the devotional publications of the leading denominations. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


THE AUTUMN MEETING OF THE JOINT 
| EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND 
AMERICAN SECTIONS 


ESIDES routine business, the October meeting of the Joint Executive 
Committee of the Life and Work and Faith and Order Movements 
heard reports from a group of ecumenical travellers including Secretary 
Tracy Strong, in charge of Y.M.C.A. work for prisoners of war, Dr. Forrest 
Knapp on impressions of church life in South American countries, and 
Dr. Walter Van Kirk on ecumenical trends in England. The future rela- 
tions of the American Section of the World Council with the organized 
co-operative movement in America were discussed by Dr. William Adams 
Brown. A special committee on youth relations recommended the addition 
of a ‘“‘youth secretary” to the staff of the Joint Executive Committee, to 
serve also as the ecumenical secretary of the United Christian Youth 
Movement and to promote ecumenical education and interpretation of the 
movement to the youth of the United States by personal contacts, litera- 
ture, and co-operative youth activity. 

The formal sectional meetings of the Faith and Order and Life and 
Work Movements were held on November fourth for routine business and 
the re-election of officers. This was followed by a joint session which heard 
reports summarizing the activities of the World Council through its pro- 
visional machinery, of the departmental activities of the Joint Executive 
Committee, and the progress of the study programs carried on by the 
Continuation Commissions of the two Movements. The chief cases of 
negotiations for ecclesiastical unions in the United States were summarized, 
and addresses made by Dr. Cavert, Dean Lynn Harold Hough, and Dr. 
Johan L. Mowinckel, formerly Prime Minister of Norway, who eloquently 
set forth the course of the conflict between the Norwegian Church and 
the Quisling regime. 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


OLLOWING the approval of the Scheme of Amalgamation by leading 

churches of England and Scotland, the British Council of Churches, 
incorporating into one body the Council on the Christian Faith and the 
Common Life, the Commission of Churches for International Friendship 
and Responsibility, and the British Section of the World Conference on 
Faith and Order, was formerly inaugurated on September twenty-third. 
The Prayer of Intercession used on this occasion appears on page 61 of 
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the present number. The inclusion in the new Council of the British section 
of the Faith and Order Movement was conditioned upon a proviso that 
the work of that section be confined to members of churches which accept 
the theological basis of the Faith and Order Movement and of the pro- 
visional World Council. 

The Council’s president-elect, the Archbishop of Canterbury, preached 
at the inaugural session from the text ‘““Speak unto the children of Israel 
that they go forward.” 


There is [he said] no compromise of our distinctive principles in our coming together. 
But there is a choice involved between two different directions of attention, two different 
points of emphasis. In days when Christianity itself in its fundamental principles is un- 
challenged it may seem natural to lay most emphasis on the points which distinguish one 
communion from another. But in days like these, when the basic principles of Christianity 
are widely challenged and in many quarters expressly repudiated, the primary need is for 
clear and united testimony to Christianity itself. The difference between Catholic and 
Protestant is very small as compared with the difference between Christian and non- 
Christian, between those who do and those who do not believe that in Jesus Christ God 
hath visited and redeemed His people. 


SIX MONTHS OF ECUMENICAL SERVICE 


Extracts from The Report of the General Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches in Process of Formation 


HE ecumenical life belongs to those paradoxical realities in which we 

are to glory sub specie aeternttatis and in the light of God’s ultimate inten- 
tions but which are by no means glorious in terms of immediate success and 
visible achievements. The Church has its own way of glorying, its own 
standards of evaluation, its own methods of advertising. 

St. Paul thus gives us a clue as to the right and the wrong way of thinking 
and speaking about the ecumenical movement. He warns us against two 
dangers, the danger of expecting too much from our movement in the realm 
of direct tangible results, and the danger of expecting too little from our 
movement in the realm of abiding achievements for the Kingdom of God. 
And we need both warnings, for both dangers are real. 

There is indeed a danger that in speaking of the ecumenical movement 
we glory not “‘in weakness” but “in strength.’? Now that so many agencies 
of international collaboration have broken down, while the bonds of Chris- 
tian fellowship between the churches are still largely unbroken, we are 
tempted to speak of the world-wide Christian community as the only suc- 
cessful international institution. Now that so many attempts at laying the 
foundations for a world order have failed and the Church is in many places 
the only remaining bulwark against nihilism, we are tempted to recom- 
mend the ecumenical movement as a cure for all the ills of society. But if 
we do so, we think romantically rather than Biblically and prepare the 
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way for an ecumenical “inflation”? which may have serious spiritual 
repercussions for our movement. 

There is indeed reason for deep gratitude in the fact that so many in and 
even outside the churches have come to look toward the Church-as-an- 
ecumenical-reality for a way out from the present chaos. The atmosphere 
surrounding the ecumenical movement has changed in a surprising man- 
ner. In many places where it used to be an up-hill struggle to evoke a re- 
sponse to the ecumenical challenge, there is now an eager interest in 
ecumenical affairs. Now we should, of course, take advantage of this very 
widespread sense of expectancy. But the question is whether we will meet 
in the way of the New Testament, that is by pointing to the Gospel of the 
Cross and by holding up the picture of a militant and suffering Church, or 
in the way of secular propaganda, that is by offering the ecumenical idea as 
a panacea and by presenting ecumenical realities in terms far more glorious 
than the facts allow. 

If we glory, let us glory in the fact that in spite of the far-reaching sec- 
ularization of our churches, in spite of their lack of faith, in spite of their 
divisions, God’s strength is nevertheless manifested in the witness of pro- 
phetic leaders, in the resistance of individuals and groups to pagan ideolo- 
gies and practices, in the newly found fellowship in Christ of Churches 
which lived in isolation from each other. And let us not forget that even 
when it is given to the Church as a whole to become more fully what it is 
meant to be, it may well find that the conflict with the world becomes more 
deadly than before. 

But there is also the opposite danger, the danger of expecting too little 
from the ecumenical movement for the history of the Kingdom of God. 
There is the danger that we get so obsessed with the tremendous obstacles 
placed in our way that we forget to glory at all. Now St. Paul helps us to 
see that the life-and-death struggles in which so many churches are in- 
volved have meaning, positive meaning for the Church-as-a-whole. It is an 
honor to belong to a movement in which many are considered worthy to 
suffer for the sake of Jesus Christ. It is a joy to find that as the churches learn 
to pray for all those leaders and members of our movement who are in 
prison and concentration camp, or in other ways paying high prices be- 
cause of their witness, a new and deeper solidarity grows up among us. It 
is very particularly a reason for gratitude that our movement now comes to 
fulfill that most truly ecumenical function of consoling and encouraging 
the churches that are under the Cross and of exhorting and warning those 
that are still living in freedom. 

To glory in these things rather than in the “successes” of the ecumenical 
movement is not to forget what the Church owes to the world. We have 
seen during these last years that the Church which is wholly and radically 
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the Church is at the same time the true servant of humanity: The most 
radical resistance against the forces of destruction, the most fundamental 
insights into the ills of our society, and the strongest determination to re- 
build on new foundations are found among those who have learned to ex- 
pect all from God’s strength. The Church can only become the nucleus of 
world order if it accepts for itself unconditionally the order of God. 


Items of the Semi-Annual Summary 


Striking Roots. In time of peace, when international contacts are easy, the 
ecumenical movement is in danger of concentrating so largely on the foster- 
ing of relations between churches in different countries, that the relations 
between churches in the same country may be neglected. . . . But the 
time of war provides an opportunity to prove that ecumenicity begins at 
home and to intensify national and local activities of an ecumenical char- 
acter. It is a sign of the health of our movement that this is actually taking 
place. . . . It is often in the situations of open conflict with the forces 
hostile to the Church that the realization of the oneness of the Church 
is most acute. The division of Christendom seems less insurmountable to 
those who are up against the question of life or death for the Church as a 
whole. 

Maintaining Ecumenical Relationships. During the third year of the present 
war it has been possible to maintain, not all, but the major part of the 
ecumenical relationships which existed before the war, and there is no 
doubt that the relationships that have been maintained have grown in 
reality and depth... . 

These contacts are not merely useful for the sake of continued collabora- 
tion; they are essential as a means of interpretation of the life of one church 
to another and one Continent to another. 

The Study Work. The two main study subjects are still, and will no doubt 
remain for some time: “The Ethical Function of the Church” and “The 
Church and the International Order.” . . . The traditional conceptions 
concerning the place and function of the Church in the world have broken 
down. . . . Many questions must be answered if the Church is to fulfill 
its mission in this critical hour and some consensus must be reached about 
them if the Church is to present an unbroken front to the world. 

It is also around these two main subjects that most of the local and na- 
tional study conferences have been built. 

The International Christian Press and Information Service. As to the I.C.P.1.S. 
and to the use made of it we have reason to be grateful. The number of 
subscribers is growing, though it is by no means as large as it ought to be. 
But among these subscribers there are many religious magazines in all 
parts of the world who bring the ecumenical news to thousands of readers. 
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. . . Itis especially noteworthy that the I.C.P.LS. is increasingly being 
read by dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church. In one country there 
are six Roman Catholic bishops among the subscribers. 

Refugees. It is not by accident that one of the first new tasks which the 
Provisional Committee of the World Council took on after its formation 
was assistance to refugees. . . . Spiritual aid and material help are thus 
intimately related in all our work for the refugees. . . . The chaplaincy 
service under the auspices of the French Reformed Church and directed 
by Pastor P. C. Toureille is equally concerned with the provision of food 
parcels and financial subsidies as it is with the arranging of services of wor- 
ship and with pastoral encouragement and consolation. 

_ In view of these great and growing needs the expenses of the refugee 
service have grown very considerably. . . . The present resources are, 
however, by no means adequate in face of the needs which stare us in the 
face on all sides. In this work for refugees we have an opportunity of liter- 
ally saving the lives of fellow-Christians. 

Prisoners of War. When the Officers of the World Council decided in the 
first months of the war to create the Ecumenical Commission for the Chap- 
laincy Service to Prisoners of War as a special organ for the purpose of 
ministering in behalf of the Churches to the spiritual needs of the prisoners 
of war, it was not foreseen that this new work would become such a sub- 
stantial branch of ecumenical activity. . . . We owe it to the generous 
help of the American Bible Society that, precisely at the moment when the 
Council staff could no longer cope with the stream of requests for Scriptures 
and religious literature, it became possible to strengthen the staff of the 
Geneva office by the appointment of Mr. Olivier Beguin and two other 
collaborators. . . . That the work is truly ecumenical may be seen from 
the fact that literature has been sent in nineteen languages, and that we 
have provided gowns, vestments, communion sets, etc., for Protestant, 
Anglican, and Orthodox worship. 

The Geneva office has naturally concentrated its attention on the very 
large mass of prisoners in Germany and Italy. The Commission’s Vice-Chair- 
man, Professor Jaques Courvoisier, has made two further pastoral visits 
to the French and British prisoners in Germany — visits the spiritual sig- 
nificance of which no one can fully evaluate who has not lived in captivity 
himself. As he puts it in one of his reports: ‘“The visit of a pastor is for the 
prisoners a sign that the Church remembers them. The Church in freedom 
comes to the Church in captivity.” 

There are close relationships based on a common interest in the spiritual 
welfare of prisoners of war with the War Prisoners’ Aid of the Y.M.C.A., 
both at Geneva, New York, and London, and also in the work in the 
camps. . . . The International Committee of the Red Cross has also 
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given much help and shown understanding for the significance of our special 
approach. 

Bible Work. As the war continues, as paper is more severely rationed, as 
the transfer of money becomes harder, as communications become more 
and more difficult, the problem of Bible distribution becomes more and 
more complicated. 

Collaboration. ‘The close collaboration between the international Chris- 
tian bodies which maintain headquarters at Geneva has been maintained. 
The Emergency Committee of Christian Organizations meets regularly 
and that not only for the co-ordination of the refugee work and prisoners 
of war work in which all these bodies are engaged, but also in order to 
exchange information about the different countries and to discuss general 
problems of policy. 

Finance. ‘The Prisoners of War work and the Refugees work are financed 
by special contributions outside the ordinary budget. The Bible work is 
wholly financed by the American Bible Society, and the Press Service re- 
ceives contributions from different ecumenical bodies. 

Thus the main items on the World Council Budget are: the salaries of 
the General Secretary, of the two directors of the Study Department, of 
the secretary for refugee work, of the comptroller, of four stenographers 
(one in London), the expenses of Committee meetings, and of publications, 
office expenses, rent, and the subsidy to the Press Service. 

The accounts of 1941 were closed with a deficit of Sw. Frs. 6,1 52 at 
the time of writing the situation is again difficult, for we have a-surplus of 
expenditure over income of Sw. Frs. 15,000.—. But we have so often 
received help just as we needed it most, that we do not lose confidence. 

W. A. Visser ’T Hoort. 


